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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED), 
YHIS EVENING (Saturpay), May 31.—LUCREZIA 


BORGIA, at 8.30. Mdme Maria Durand, Mdme S8calchi ; Signor de Reszke 

and Signor Marconi. Oonductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Wuit-Monpay, June 2.—No Performance. 

TuEspaY, June 3.—IL TROVATORE, at 8.30, 
Scalchi; M, Devoyod, Signor Monti, and Signor Mierzwinski. 
Signor BEVIGNANI. 

TuuRSDAY, June 5.—L’ETOILE DU NORD, at 8.15. .Mdme Sembrich, Mdlle 
Albu; M. Soulacroix and Signor De Reszke. Conductor—M. Duponr. 

SatuRDAY, June 7.—ROMEO E GIULIETTA, at 8.15. Mdme Albani, Mdlle 
Reggiani; Signor Cotogni, M. Devoyod, Signor De Reszke, and Siguor Marconi. 
Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Monpay, June 9.—LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. Mdmes Albani, Sembrich, and 
Pauline Lucca; Signor Cotogni and De Reszke. Oonductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Doors open half-an-hour before the performance commences. The Box Office 
of the Theatre is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes 
on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 1L5s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


) ISS JOSEPHINE AGABEG has the honour to announce 

her ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at Sr GrorGr’s Hatt, 
Langham Place, on THURSDAY next, June 5th, at Eight o’clock, in aid of the 
Fund for Distressed Armenians. Violin—Herr Pollitzer. Pianoforte—Miss 
Josephine’ Agabeg and Mr Ganz. Vocalists—Mdmes Edith Wynne, Osborne 
Wiliiams, Kate Flinn; Messrs Dyved Lewis and Quatremayne. Oonductor— 
Mr Ganz, Erard’s Pianos. Tickets, 10s.6d., 5s., and 28.6d.; to be obtained 
of Miss Josephine Agabeg, 133, Ledbury Road, Bayswater ; and at the Hall. 


) ISS EMELIE LEWIS has the honour to announce that 

her ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at Srernway HALL, 
on TuuRSDAY next, June 5th. Vocalists—Mdme Liebhart, Miss Emelie Lewis, 
Miss Jeanie Ross, Mdme Estelle Emrick, and Mdme Leideritz; Signor Ria, Mr 
Edward Levetus, Mr Burgon, Mr J. Lynde, and Mr Isidore de Lara. Piano- 
forte—Signor Carlo Ducci. Violin—Mdlle Adelina Dinelli. Violoncello—Herr 
Theodore Liebe, Conductor—Signor RoMILI. Tickets to be obtained of Messrs 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; and at the Hall. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzrvs Benepicr, 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. The 
Date of the next CONCERT and SOIREE MUSIOALE, for the introduction of 
Rising Artists, will be duly announced. Prospectus now ready. For full 
particulars apply to H. @, HoppEr, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


L,°% DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

P The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
acing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, om me , Piano, 
Violin, &ec., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho brine and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 


d 7 
Oak, ta weekly. Prospectus—Hon, Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PakK, Royal 


AGNERS ‘“PARSIFAL,”—Ten Performances of the 
a ICHARD WAGNER’s ‘“‘ PARSIFAL” will be given at BAYREUTH 
oH 08 COOK Ho _. a =. Travelling iekets may be had from 

* te , 'y , ’ ; 
where best Seats ina be a Be 5 us; 35, Piccadilly; or 445, West Strand 


s THE LATH GEORGE WALLIS. 
HE Friends of the late GEORGE WALLIS (“John”), 


who died on the 29th April last, after a service of over Forty Years in the 
pi - Leader & Cock and Lamborn Cock, have received an intimation that 
. Ps members of the Musical Profession are desirous of marking their appre- 
y~ ‘ion of the attention shown by Mr Wallis, during his long career as Music 
Ssistant, by Subscribing a small sum for the BENEFIT of his WIDOW. 
Mr Stantey Lucas, 84, New Bond Street ; 
Have oe WILLIS, at Messrs CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street, 
semeaaiel 'y consented to receive Donations. Oontributions to the Fund are 
pectfully solicited, and will be acknowledged with many thanks. 


“ T ” 
UPID'S CURSE.” Duet for Soprano and Tenor voices, 
with Olarionet or Violin Accompaniment (ad lib.). By ALICE Mary 


SMITH, composer of ‘ Oh that we two were M. x ) 
operand aying ” (duet, 8. & T.), Ode, “ TI 
Passions, &e., &¢.—LAMBORN Cock, London. Price is, : ‘ . 


Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdme 
Conductor — 


























IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S JUBILEE, Fripay next, 


June 6th, at Eight o’clock. Oratorio, ST PETER (BENEDICT), with the 
following eminent Artists: Mdme Albani and Mdme Patey; Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr W. J. Winch, and Mr Santley. 

The ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY, Conductor, Mr J. BaRNBy, 
a select Orchestra of 100 performers, numbering altogether upwards of 1,000 
performers. Organ—Dr Stainer. Conductor—Sir JuLius BENEDICT. Boxes, 
Four Guineas to Ten Guineas. Tickets, 2ls., 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 4s., and 2s. 


Reza ALBERT HALL.—Sm JULIUS BENEDICT’S 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL CONOERT, Saturpay Morning next, June 7th, at 
Two o'clock, with the following eminent Artists: Mdme Pauline Lucca and 
Mdme Sembrich, Miss Gertrude Griswold and Mdme Scalchi (from the Royal 
Italian Opera); Mdme Marie Roze and Mdme Rose Hersee, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Beata Francis, and Miss Henrietta Polak; Mr Edward Lloyd and 
Mr ree, Maas, Mr Barton McGuckin and Mr William J. Winch, Signor de 
Reszke (Royal Italian Opera), and Signor Foli; Mr Frederick King and Herr Franz 
Pischek ; Messrs Traherne and Cecil, and Mr Santley. TARANTELLA, from the 
Cantata, Graziella (Benedict), arranged by Mr Lindsay Sloper for eight performers 
on four pianos and four harpists; piano—Mdme Arabella Goddard and Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Mrs Baskcomb, and Mrs Clippingdale, Messrs Li Calsi, Tito 
Mattei, Kuhe, and Lindsay Sloper ; harp~ Mr John Thomas, Mr T. H. Wright, 
&e. Mdme Sembrich (violin); M. Hollmann (violoncello); Mr John Thomas 
(harp); Mr Wilson Barrett has kindly consented to give, for the first time, a 
DRAMATIO RECITAL: Band of the 2nd Life Guards, under the direction of 
Mr W. Winterbottom. Conductors—Messrs Bevignani, A. Visetti, Bisaccia, 
Romili, Kuhe, Ganz, and A. Randegger. Tickets, £1 1s., 10s.6d.; Boxes, 
Grand Tier (for ten), £10 10s. ; Loggia Boxes (for eight), £6 6s. ; Second Tier (for 
five), £4 4s.; 7s., 58., 2s. 6d.; 5,000 Admissions at 2s.; at the Royal Albert Hall ; 
the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; at Mr Austin’s Ticket Office, St 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; and of Sir Julius Benedict, 2, Manchester Square, 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN.” 
MPME REEVES will sing (by desire) Sir Junius Benepicr’s 

Variations on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLINGTON 
GUERNSEY’s Ballad, “‘THE LOVED ONE’S RETURN,” at the Eyre Arms, 
June 18th next, at a concert for the benefit of the Kilburn Schools. 

‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M® JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 

*‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire) at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms, June 18th next, at a concert for the Kilburn Schools. 

“WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 
R STEWART CARLETON, of the London Conservatoire 
of Music, will sing WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s new Serenade, ‘“ WAKE, 
LINDA, WAKE” (by desire), at the Imperial Theatre, on June 27th. 
“TI NAVIGANTL” 
ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (“The 

Mariners”) will be sung by Mdme REEVES, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr 

THURLEY BEALE, at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, June 18th. 
“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 
©. HILLER’S New National Song, “ ENGLAND 


« TOUGH AND TRUE,” will be sung by Mr BUDD, at Brixton 
Hall, June 5th. 























“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 
C. HILLER’S “ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE” 


« (invariably encored) will be sung This Evening, May 31st, at Highgate, by 
Mr J. BLACKNEY.—Dunoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 


(In A minor and @ minor.) 


OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Mortmmr Apyz, Words by 
MrrtaM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 
London: ExocH & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, a 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .» price 4/= 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... .. .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: NovELLO, EWER & OO. 

« For the past fourteen years, during which he has filled the position of musical 
critic of the Daily Telegraph, Mr Joseph Bennett has deservedly won a high reputa- 
tion amongst musicians for his keen, critical judgment, allied to practical musical 
knowledge, a high minded and generous tone, and bold, comprehensive, and 
independent view displayed in his criticisms of musical works and their produc- 
tion. While believing that the attitude of criticism towards novelty should be 
one of ‘ question rather than effusive greeting,’ and that criticism itself exists 
‘ rather as an influence upon public opinion than as a direct guide and corrector 
of creative art,’ he has ever tried to recognize all that is meritorious and true 
and elevating in anything new, to lift his readers to the _— standard so often 
set by that which is old, and to welcome individual merit wherever found. His 
power of = his thoughts in forceful, kindling, nervous language has 
contributed not a little to his success; and the collection of his articles of the 
past year, published as part of a ‘ modest chronicle of the year’s doings,’ will 
prove acceptable to many readers. Without presenting an exhaustive record of 
musical performances in the United Kingdom during the year, it seeks to 
mention ‘only those which may have some interest for the future, as showing 
the drift of musical faith and practice.’ Still the work is very comprehensive, 
It deals fully with the provincial festivals, and makes special mention of works 
of merit performed in the chief towns, such as the May Queen, by the People’s 
Concert Society in Bristol; Felicien David’s Zhe Desert, and Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion, by the Bristol Festival Society ; the works rendered at Mrs Viner Pomeroy’s 
Classical Chamber Concerts at Olifton; and Romberg’s Lay of the Bell, per- 
formed by the Bristol Musical Association at Colston Hall, Notices of the deaths 
of eminent musicians and composers both at home and abroad are also included 
in the volume.”— Bristol Mercury, April 30th. 

“Under the title of ‘The Musical Year, 1883,’ Mr Joseph Bennett has re- 
printed his articles on the leading musical events of the past year, which 
originally appeared in the Daily Telegraph. It is long since a more thorough] 
enjoyable volume has come under our notice. Mr Bennett’s opinions will 
always be received, even by those who differ from them, with the respect due to 
an earnest thinker and a most conscientious and honest critic ; while as regards 
his style he is facile princeps among all writers on music in this country, Such 
articles as his obituary notice of Richard Wagner, his critiques on Bruch’s 
Odysseus, Mackenzie’s Colomba, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater—to cite but a few out 
of many equally good—well deserve preservation in a more accessible form than 
the files of a newspaper. But the whole book is so full of charm as to render it 
difficult to specify single portions without implied injustice to the rest. In one 
respect we think it might have been improved. With a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are not noticed at all, except with a 
line or two recording the specialities of the programmes. In addition to Mr 
Bennett’s articles, notes are ga of the principal suburban and provincial 
musical events of the year.”—Atheneum, May 3rd. 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
N R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Wzston, 


sung with great success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
Mannering. Price 4s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A pretty and unaffected little song. which does credit to the composer’s 
taste and feeling. Compass, E to F.”—The Queen. 
Just Published. 
AMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 


d DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by Lint1r ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








oe danty ee yal Highnesses 
c i nis time’ ece takes the f 
a pathetic melody, played with the right hand, the Salk -nobvanpanotones pow 
treble, then repeated with graceful arpeggio chords for both hands, It is not 
difficult to play, but unquestionably effective and appropriate in character.” 
aia ¥ —Sunday Times. 
A ‘Lament on the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany’ isa 
clever composition by that rising young musician, Miss Lillie Albrecht, Her 
Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy.”—Public Opinion, 


Just Published, 
IS FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr, Music 


composed by Litas SponTini. Price 4s. London: , y 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. =: Pusey Ramee S 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR A 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. - 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’S (of Na 
ples) Celebrated Stri 

a, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. Sumateon 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadel 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gouge. panies tials cee 

39, a — REGENT STREET, W. 
ce Lists free on application ‘ 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on pow 
U erful 
the best principle with all modern oan senting 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera) use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 
ice 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frawx Mog!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos, Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
0., 244, Regent Street. 

, “This ma for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


hod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
hake has saineented the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Pranklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ourtehing the Rvaies, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 























ESTABLISHED 18651. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repareee on demand, 

e Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BiRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour. Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains, Par I@nack Gipsong. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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UNEARTHED TREASURES. 

An interesting item of musical news has just come from 
Vienna. It is said that two cantatas, composed by Beethoven for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, have been discovered, after 
lying neglected and forgotten since the illustrious master allowed 
the manuscripts to pass out of his hands, The lucky finder is a 
certain Herr Armin Friedmann, a citizen of the Kaiserstadt. 
This gentleman appears to have been engaged in rummaging 
amongst the treasures of a Leipsic antiquarian when he lighted 
upon the cantatas, and instantly bought them. We are not told 
the price he gave, and, therefore, have no ground for surmise as to 
the vendor’s knowledge of the real character of the article sold. 
Either he knew that the manuscripts were unpublished works by 
Beethoven or he did not. If he knew, it is remarkable, to say the 
least, that he kept silence ; if he did not know he must be a strange 
specimen of the genus antiquarian. Fuller information may set at 
rest all doubts arising from these obvious reflections ; meanwhile 
it is satisfactory to be assured that Dr Eduard Hanslick, the 
famous musical critic of the Neue Freie Presse, has seen the can- 
tatas and pronounced them authentic, his opinion being shared 
by Johannes Brahms, who, after playing them over, exclaimed 
that even if Beethoven’s name had not been on the score there 
would not have been the slightest doubt as to their authorship.” 
This is strong evidence from an authoritative source, but we are 
not quite sure that it will entirely change the attitude of reserve 
in which cautious men receive news of literary and artistic dis- 
coveries, “ Who wrote ‘Otranto?’” asked Chatterton in reply 
to Horace Walpole’s reproach; and reason has been given for 
many a similar question since, if not for putting it under exactly 
the same circumstances. Asa matter of fact, as well as of pru- 
dence, the world demands conclusive proof before accepting 
as what it is represented to be every dusty document offered as a 
“find.” ‘The internal evidence upon which Herr Brahms seems 
to rely amounts, by itself, to no such demonstration, the history 
of music going to show that many a deliberate forgery or unin- 
tentional misstatement has been received in entire good faith by 
connoisseurs and the general public alike. Indeed, it would take 
a very long time even to name the conspicuous cases wherein one 
man’s work has passed current for that of another. We will 
mention only the so-called “ Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,” which Mozart 
never wrote, though it is far from unworthy of his pen. 

The Vienna paragraph states that the existence of the cantatas 
now said to have been discovered “ was very well known, although, 
in spite of the most diligent search, no one had ever been able to 
find the least trace of them.” Accepting this declaration, it 
appears to us exceedingly strange that Herr Nottebohm, the 
author of a very careful Thematic Catalogue, says nothing about 
them. They are represented to be “occasional” pieces-—one 
composed on the death of the Emperor Joseph II., in 1790, the 
other on the death of his successor, Leopold II., in 1792. Herr 
Nottebohm assigns to the first of these years only some variations 
for the pianoforte and a song; to the second, eight songs, a 
rondino for wind instruments, and a trio for strings; not a hint 
being given of even a suspicion of cantatas. Other authorities 
are equally silent, and as far as our research has gone the cantata 
on the death of Kaiser — is referred to only by Mr Thayer. 
The American biographer of Beethoven ranks as a great authority 
~~perhaps the greatest on the subject—wherefore a positive state- 
ment by him should go for much ; but the terms which Mr Thayer 
employs are sufficiently guarded to avoid an absolute demand 
upon our faith. With regard to the second work, there is better 
evidence that a cantata of some kind actually existed. At this point 

Haydn comes into the story. On Christmas Day, 1790, the Viennese 
master, attended by his Em the violinist Salomon, arrived 
at Bonn on his way to London. Beethoven, who was twenty years 
- had not then finally gpa his birthplace and the service of 
7 Elector of Cologne. He had, however, made one journey to 
lenna, taken a few lessons of Mozart, and probably become 
acquainted with Mozart’s illustrious senior and friend. Be this 
4sit may, Haydn and the Elector’s youngsub-organist met in Bonn; 
Beethoven, no doubt, forming part of the company which sat down 
to a feast provided by the distinguished traveller for the Court 
musicians. In July, 1792, Haydn again passed through Bonn, on his 
te, from London homewards, and found Beethoven still in the same 
ype This time it was theturn of the Elector’s band to play the host. 
ccordingly they gave a dinner to Haydn at Godesberg, where, if 





Beethoven’s friend, Dr Wegeler, may be credited, the young man 
showed the honoured guest a cantata which “ gained him the 
commendation of the celebrated master,” and an exhortation to 
persevere in his studies. Dr Wegeler adds that, on account of 
several difficult passages for the wind instruments, which the 
performers declared themselves unable to play, the cantata was 
laid aside and not published. This is circumstantial enough ; yet 
Schindler, another friend of the master, asserts, when referring to 
Wegeler’s statement, that he “ never heard Beethoven say a word 
concerning any such first production, but well I recollect having 
been told by him that his best essay at composition at that period 
was a trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello.” Beethoven’s 
biographer and confidant goes on to add, “ He seemed, in fact, to 
have totally forgotten the cantata in question.” Neither 
Wegeler nor Schindler hints at the subject of the work, which is 
remarkable if it had to do with the death of the Emperor; and 
Mr Thayer, despite his patient research, can only venture as far 
as to conjecture that this was its theme. The whole matter of the 
cantatas is, therefore, wrapped in obscurity. Respecting the first 
of the two works we know next to nothing; while evidence 
concerning the second only points to the probability that a 
cantata on some now undetermined subject did exist. Assuredly 
it is strange that, after evading enquiry for nearly a century, the 
two missing compositions should be found among the treasures of 
a learned antiquarian resident in that centre of musical light and 
activity, Leipsic. 

We have thought it well to set forth reasons for a cautious 
reception of Herr Friedmann’s interesting news, which may, 
nevertheless, turn out to be perfectly true. Should it do so, Mr 
Thayer will have special cause for gratification, since the authen- 
ticity of the manuscripts implies a confirming of the deductions 
made by him from very imperfect data. But all who take an 
interest in musical matters are concerned with the result. The 
discovery clears up an obscure point in the artistic record of a 
most illustrious man, and presents the world with examples of a 
larger design and much more ambitious character than any which 
have come down to us belonging to the master’s earliest period. 
Hitherto it has appeared that Beethoven began and for some time 
continued to work in a limited field and in a modest manner. 
Songs and chamber-music made up, as it seemed, the staple of his 
youthful effusions. Now, however, we find him at the age of 
nineteen, and again at twenty-one, drawing upon the fullest 
resources of his art, and welding solo voices, chorus, and orchestra 
into a pretentious whole. Amateurs will, of course, be eager to 
make acquaintance with the recovered cantatas—some in order to 
complete their knowledge of Beethoven’s attainments at the 
period when they were written ; others in the hope of recognizing 
valuable additions to art treasures. Perhaps the first-named 
class is the more certain to be gratified. The two works, if 
authentic, must necessarily cast a flood of light upon the measure 
of their composer’s development, for which reason, did no other 
exist, they areextremely important. With regard to their intrinsic 
worth, we havetoconsider thenatureof their subject and the very few 
instances in which a piece d’occasion has served more than a 
temporary purpose. It is, however, specially necessary to observe 
that Beethoven’s genius ripened very slowly, and that at the time 
when these cantatas were written he had not passed through 
artistic childhood. At nineteen, Mendelssohn had composed that 
undying masterpiece the overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
whereas the Bonn musician was only doing what, by comparison, 
may be called mere stammering. His biographers, including the 
friendly Schindler, tell us that when he removed to Vienna, and 
put himself under Haydn and Albrechtsberger, even his technical 
knowledge was deficient, while the works belonging to this period 
show no sign of the mighty individuality which later on 
astonished the world. They present many of Mozart’s character- 
istics, and are not wanting in distinction such as justified the good 
opinion of contemporary critics ; but they fail to represent the true 
Beethoven, although they bear his name. Consideration of these 
facts leads us to expect little from the Bonn cantatas beyond the 
help they may give to students of the composer's artistic career, 
Here lies their real value, seeing that a good deal of obscurity 
still hangs about the first twenty years of Beethoven's life. May 
we now hope that a season of musical discovery has set in? Ac- 
cording to a homely proverb, “ it never rains but it pours,” and in 








the present sense there has been no rain since Sir George Grove 
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opened Dr Schneider’s cupboard in Vienna and found Schubert 
there waiting to be revealed in fuller measure. Perhaps now we 
shall hear of Schubert’s Tenth Symphony and other treasures 
which not even Sir George’s faith has yet embraced. Anyhow, 
it is tolerably certain that there will be a run on the libraries of 
oblivious antiquarians.—D. 7’. 


—_—o——. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The students of this flourishing institution gave a concert of 
chamber music in St James’s Hall last Friday afternoon, May 23, 
before a large and friendly audience, Among the vocal pieces 
were several composed by the young students themselves, and 
around these, as may be supposed, the greatest interest gathered. 
They were all songs, beginning with a setting, by F’. K. Hattersley, 
of Moore’s lyric, “ When twilight dews are falling soft,” following 
which came Annie Daymond’s music to another of the Irish poet’s 
effusions, “ Pain and sorrow shall vanish before us.” This hardly 
calls for criticism, but praise is due to Mr Hirwen Jones for 
singing it artistically. Two songs by Ethel Boyce received more 
attention. They were settings of Tennyson’s “ As through the 
land at eve we went,” and “ Sweet and low.” Both showed nice 
taste and feeling, but the second, perhaps, deserved the palm. 
It is undoubtedly charming, and, as sung by Mrs Wilson-Osman, 
obtained hearty applause. Student-compusers were represented 
also in the instrumental part of the concert, A. H. Fox 
contributed a Scherzo in A minor for pianoforte, and played it 
himself. Among the vocalists and performers upon instruments 
mention was deserved by Charles Wilkes, who played some organ 
variations in promising style; by Marie Etherington for artistic 
singing in a concerted piece from Spohr’s “ Calvary;” by Dora 
Robinson, whose execution of a movement from Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor had several points of excellence; and by 
Eleanor Rees, for an unusually finished rendering of Cowen’s 
“ My love is late.” The proceedings, as a whole, may not have 
revealed a great amount of special talent, but they showed that 
the Royal Academy continues to make the most of the material 
supplied. 

We subjoin the programme in extenso :— 

Motet, ‘‘Ave verum” (Mozart); Song (MS.), ‘‘ When twilight 
dews are falling” (F. Kilvington Hattersley, student)—Miss Alex- 
andra Ehrenberg ; Andante and Variations, in B flat, Op. 83 (Men- 
delssohn)—Two Pianofortes, Mr C. 8. Macpherson (Balfe Scholar) 
and Mr Walter Mackway; Recitative, ‘‘My Mother, bless me,” 
Trio, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” Solo, ‘Go in peace,” 
Quartet, ‘‘ We bless you in the name of the Lord ” (Zli) (Sir Michael 
Costa)—Hannah, Miss K. Winifred Payne, Samuel, Miss Frances 
Harrison, Elkanah, Mr Hirwen Jones, Eli, Mr Lucas Williams ; 
Andante and Finale, from Concerto in D minor, No. 5 (Ferdinand 
David)—Violin, Master Corelli Windeatt ; Aria, ‘In questo sem- 
plice” (Betly) (Donizetti)—Miss Armfield : Lento—Bravura, in B, 
from Suite de Pieces, Op. 24, No. 6 (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett)— 
Pianoforte, Miss Lilian Munster, Lady Goldsmid Scholar ; Song, 
“ Jérusalem ” (Gallia) (Gounod)—Miss Ada Iggulden; Variations 
on an original theme in A (Hesse)—organ, Mr Charles Wilkes ; 
Recitative, Solo, and Chorus (Crucifixion) (Spohr)—Female Choir— 
Solo, Miss Marie Etherington ; Barcarolle, in F sharp, Op. 28 
(Chopin)—pianoforte, Miss Frances Smith ; Song (MS.), “ Love's 
light summer cloud ’’ (Annie Daymond, student)—Mr Hirwen Jones; 
“So rasch wie miglich,” from Sonata in G minor, Op. 22 (Schumann) 
—Pianoforte, Miss Dora Robinson ; Songs (MS.), “ As through the 
land at eve we went,” and ‘“ Sweet and low ” (Ethel Boyce, student) 
—Mrs Wilson-Osman ; Allegro, from Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1 
(Beethoven)—First Violin, Mr J. E. German, Second Violin Miss 
Winifred Robinson, Viola, Mr Richardson, Violoncello, Mr J. E. 
Hambleton ; Song, “‘ My love is late” (Cowen)—Miss Eleanor Rees 
= — orn Fg in A minor (MS.) (Albert H. Fox, 
student)—Pianoforte, Mr Albert H. Fox; ing S (Men- 
delssohn)—The Choir. ob Oe: Sg ae 


Mr William Shakespeare, as usual, conducted the concert. 








Royat Cottecr or Music.—From the report read 
annual meeting of the Royal College of saa nh iy ‘e 
absence of the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of York presided— 
it appears that the first year’s operations have shown satisfactory 
results, and afford excellent encouragement for future success, The 
receipts amounted to £12,234, and the expenditure to £1 1,965. 





COWEN’S NEW SYMPHONY. 

The surname “ Welsh” or “Cambrian” has been offered as a 
descriptive title for Mr Cowen’s new symphony. The music is of 
that picturesque kind which, putting you in mind of mist and 
mountain, may be said therefore to have a Keltic spirit. But 
anything particularly Welsh in it is not easily recognizable. 
However, the question is one of secondary importance, Mr 
Cowen’s Symphony (No. 4) in B flat minor is a quiet, unpretentious 
work, written in strictly orthodox form, and pervaded, apparently, 
by the spirit of that land-and-sea-scape-suggesting music in which 
the composer of the “Scotch” Symphony and the “ Isles of Fingal” 
Overture was supreme and unapproachable. Mr Cowen does not 
seem to seek orchestral vividness and richness of colour. » Not 
that his orchestration is colourless. Far from it. But he delights 
in greys. Here he reveals his Northern (“Scandinavian ” or 
“ Welsh,” if you like) proclivities. And here, too, though the 
comparison should be declared odious, his music displays a remark- 
able contrast to the richly-orchestrated, intensely-coloured, but 
less clearly-drawn music of Mr Mackenzie, an artist who has lived 
in Italy to some purpose. Of natural and spontaneous melody 
there is no lack; in every movement of Mr Cowen’s symphony 
there is a spring of it. I may mention, as being especially notice- 
able, the melodies which form the first subjects of the opening and 
last movements respectively. : 

The first theme, in B flat minor, at the beginning of the sym- 
phony has a subdued sadness rather deepened by a beautiful 
subsidiary motive which immediately follows. To relieve it, the 
composer makes lavish use of a more cheerful second subject, in 
the relative major, repeating it rather frequently, and with, 
perhaps, too little development. To sum up the general impres- 
sion made at a first hearing, I will say that the symphony is grey- 
toned and of subdued melancholy. Mr Cowen seldom has recourse 
to the brass of his orchestra, and, though the presence of a harp 
is assigned as one of the reasons for the supposed local colour of 
the symphony, that instrument is nowhere prominent. 

The performance at the Philharmonic concert on Wednesday 
evening must have satisfied the composer himself, under whose 
direction it was. The audience, unusually large, received the new 
work with every manifestation of enthusiasm, and Mr Cowen was 
three times obliged to come and bow his acknowledgments. It is 
not improbable that, to take the lead in music, England's turn is 
at last come. We do not perceive in any other country such a 
group of young and enterprising talent as there is among us at 
the present day. And of the three or four who compose this 
group, Frederic Cowen is certainly not the least gifted. He has 
just proved that he is not going to be left behind in the race, and 
indeed, time flies so fast, and young men so soon become old men, 
that there is not a moment to be lost. PINELL. 








Ernest Reyer, composer of Sigurd and member of the Institute, 
has been appointed Inspector General of Musical Instruction in 
France, 

Mr anv Mrs GerMan ReEEp’s ENTERTAINMENT.—The expedient 
of wheedling out of a collector of curiosities a consent to the union 
of his ward with an adventurous lover, who dresses up his servant 
as arare and valuable specimen of something wonderful in nature 
or art, is an old device long known to farce writers. ‘This notion 
reappears in Mr Oliver Brand’s Fairly Puzzled, which now forms the 
first part of the new programme provided at St George’s Hall. The 
old motive is, however, quite sufficient to serve the object of a lively 
vaudeville, in which mirth and melody are required to be pleasantly 
combined ; and the disguise of Mr Alfred Reed as a supposed African 
chieftain creates so much merriment that the antiquity of the idea 
only seems in harmony with the desire of the erudite Professor 
Cockles to collect vestiges of creation from every available source. 
Miss Wardroper, Mr North Home, Miss Fanny Holland, and Mr 
Corney Grain supply most characteristic embodiments of the eccentric 
personages introduced ; and the incidental music, furnished by Mr 
Hamilton Clarke, shows the skill of a clever composer, who thoroughly 
understands the kind of work required on such occasions. The chief 
attraction of the entertainment must still, however, be identified 
with Mr Corney Grain’s admirable musical and mimical sketch, 
called A Little Dinner, which has been repeated since Easter with 
increasing effect ; and his excessively droll ballad of ‘‘ The Old, Old 
Gown ; or, The Lost Figure,” must be recognized as among the best 
of his many humorous lyrics. .A Double Hvent remains an amusing 
after-piece, agreeably prolonging the diversion of the visitors to St 
George’s Hall. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT’S LADY MACBETH. * 
( From our Correspondent. ) 
Paris, May 24, 1884. 

There comes a time in all artistic careers when the hitherto 
non-admirers and otherwise indifferent members of the public are 
compelled to enthusiasm, or, at least, to admit the existence of a 
great talent, and this public change of weather fairly set in on 
Wednesday night, when Mdme Sarah Bernhardt appeared for the 
first time in the part of Lady Macbeth. The thousand and one 
opinions that floated about previous to this sublime lady’s 
entrance relative to the physical difficulties which these simple- 
minded persons pictured against Mdme Bernhardt in the part 
were quickly calmed after the terrific scene following the 
suppression of that reserved old gentleman, Duncan. Here Mdme 
Bernhardt may be said to have reached the topmost peak of 
perfection, and to have, in the gale of divers opinions, planted the 
flag of success so firmly that years may roll past it and only root 
the artistic standard more substantially in the foundation of 
memory as one of the grandest, if not the most unique portrait of 
Macbeth’s “appendage,” that has ever been rendered. The 
sleep-walking scene crowned a conception which, if it does not 
satisfy the majority of illusionists, who each see Lady Macbeth 
from a different point of view, will, nevertheless, impress them as 
one of the most remarkable examples of genius the actual period 
can exhibit. Suffice it that the work, despite the curtailments, 
found requisite in translation (in this case perpetrated by M. Jean 
Richepin), and other points, more or less difficult to transplant on 
foreign soil, was presented in an unpretentious and inoffensive 
manner. It is to be regretted, however, that the witches in the 
opening scene should have been inspired with a recollection of old 
Mabille. Dopinas. 





(From “ The Times.” ) 

Mdme Sarah Bernhardt has this evening made a dramatic experi- 
ment which is not only of interest generally, but which is of especial 
interest to the English public. She has just performed at the Porte 
St Martin before a full house and amid feverish attention, in a 
translation by M. Jean Richepin, as literal as the difference between 
the two languages will permit, of Shakspere’s Macbeth. M. Richepin 
is an author who has just produced a startling effect with a volume 
of poems entitled Blasphémes, the poetry of which is as admirable 
as its materialism and atheism are terrible. This volume, which 
has been published in a limited number of copies by Messrs Dreyfus, 
and printed with unusual luxury, is exciting at this moment much 
and ardent controversy. M. Jean Richepin’s poetry bears the 
impress of a powerful mind, bordering on genius, but at the same 
time of a bitterly ironical spirit revolting against everything, of a 
soul from which all hope and belief have fled. I mention this 
volume incidentally, in order to show that this new translator of 
Shakspere is not a commonplace one. 

He has closely adhered to the text, and endeavoured, with a 
thorough knowledge of the two languages, to render the English as 
faithfully as possible into the purest French. The French public 
listened for the tirst time to a kind of real Shakspere, and not to a 
Shakspere adapted to French susceptibilities. M. Richepin has 
retained the distribution and development of the original drama, in 
spite of their being contrary to the habits and rules familiar to 
Frenchmen. There was a positive conflict between the translator 
and the public, for whom the language and scenic disposition were 
= novel. The respect of the French public for the genius of 
Saanapete, however, Screened the translator, and not a protest was 

eard, though certain spectators may have been tempted to utter 
one. It was felt that the translation was so powerfully faithful and 
Pere that from the earliest scenes victory was certain, and 
= whole house, so to speak, bowed to the overpowering genius of 
le great poet, 
; The admirable ° Tae of Sarah Bernhardt conquered whatever 
hesitation remained n none of her creations has she, in my 
— attained such dramatic excellence, such grasp of the author's 
Ba, me: It would be fruitless to make comparisons between Sarah 
pi — s Lady Macbeth and those of other actresses who have 
pe ere part in England. But it must be remembered that it 
htop the most powerful and least pleasing of Shakspere’s works 
Thos She was presenting to a public, at once charmed and shocked. 
bi e * not a French author who would have dared to put on the 
ge what Shakspere has done ; not one who would have ventured 
represent such terrible violence, or who would have made that 





* Delayed in transmission, and much of it illegible. 





woman utter those fearful words, ‘“‘Je lour barbouillerai le visage 

de son sang!” (‘‘If he do bleed, I'll gild the faces of the grooms 

withal.”) Such words, in the midst of an audience accustomed to 

ingenious euphemisms for representing wickedness in human nature, 

fell like a thunderclap ; and but for the almost superstitious vene- 

ration inspired by the name of Shakspere the house would have 

given way to a strong expression of disapproval; such was the. 
horror of the situation and the emotion produced by the terrible 

reality of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting. 

These feelings rose to a height during Lady Macbeth’s terrible 
soliloquy ; and on the appearance of the great actress who rendered 
her remorse with frightful intensity, a shudder passed over the 
breathless house. The impression was such that the spectators for- 
got to show their approval, and it was only some seconds after her exit 
that they burst forth into a sort of paroxysm of applause. In short, 
the piece was an immense success ; not only for the actress, but also as 
a revelation for most of the spectators, who had hitherto only known 
Macbeth in the sweetened translations offered to the French public. 

Marais who acted the part of Macbeth, deserved the plaudits 
accorded him equally with Sarah Bernhardt ; and this is the greatest 
praise he could receive. I have no doubt that the English public, 
on the appearance of the piece in London, will ratify the enthusiasm 
lavished to-night on this new creation by Mdme Bernhardt. It will 
certainly be a great dramatic curiosity to see Lady Macbeth rendered 
in England in Fink by a French actress, in the peculiar mode in 
which she has conceived the part, and by which she will certainly 
excite the warmest admiration. Here the success has been striking ; 
and, in spite of the prejudices of some of the spectators, to-night’s 
——. may be reckoned among the most interesting which the 

arisian public has enjoyed for a long time. 


——9Q—— 


THE BENEDICT TESTIMONIAL. 

In the Venetian Parlour of the Mansion House, on Menday, a 
number of gentlemen, who have taken interest in the testimonial 
which is being raised on behalf of Sir Julius Benedict, met to 
consider the present aspect and condition of the project for securing 
to him a modest competence in his old age. On the motion of the 
Earl of Lathom, seconded by Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr Alderman 
De Keyser took the chair, and called on the secretary, Mr G. Reeves 
Smith, to make a statement regarding the fund and its prospects. 
The sum subscribed, down to the present time, was stated by the 
secretary to be £1,681 10s. 6d. The informal report having thus 
been laid before the meeting, the chairman said: The testimonial 
was hot merely complimentary. It differed widely from other 
testimonials in this respect. By the presentation of the substantial 
sum which they hoped to raise, it was intended not only to recognize 
the talent of Sir Julius Benedict, but to mark their sense of his 
good work accomplished during fifty years, in the cause of musical 
art, It was unfortunately necessary for him (the chairman) to say that 
the testimonial should be of another kind, and to put plainly before the 
public necessities which, through no fault of Sir Julius Benedict had 
arisen. The speaker concluded by calling on Mr Kuhe to movethe chief 
resolution : ‘That the gentlemen present at this meeting wish to 
express their sympathy with the movement in aid of a testimonial 
to Sir Julius Benedict, at his advanced age, and also to help the 
Lord Mayor, as honourary treasurer, in his exertions towards 
aiding the fund, which will shortly close.” The resolution was 
seconded by Mr C. Morley, and was carried nemine contradicente. 

In the course of a short speech the Earl of Lathom enforced the 
arguments which had been put forth on behalf of the fund, saying 
that from his own knowledge of Sir Julius Benedict and his affairs 
he could with certainty declare that Sir Julius was always 
frugal and self-denying. He loved his art far more than its emolu- 
ments ; and, as an Englishman by naturalization, he had zealously 
devoted his gifts to the promotion of musical taste among the 
English people. Finally, his lordship expressed a hope, in the 
utterance of which he was heartily followed by other speakers, that 
the real nature of the fund might be as widely published as possible, 
convinced as he was that the kindly sympathies of all whose love of 
music had been enlarged and refined by the labours of Sir Julius 
Benedict only needed this enlightenment of fact to draw them into 
generous action. 








Signor Bottesini made his first appearance in London since 1871 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert on Wednesday evening, 
creating quite a furore, his marvellous execution on his unwieldly 
instrument being as great as ever. After the performance of his 
Concerto in F sharp minor he was ‘‘called” four times, but the 
audience would not be satisfied until they heard him again, when he 
played his celebrated Variations on ‘‘ Nel cor pi.” 
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RUYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


When referring, the other day, to the decadence of Italian opera 
in London, we stated our belief that, with another ‘‘ Puriani 
quartet ” on the stage, the old prosperity would return. It is not 
so much that the public dislike Italian opera as that they do not see 

it presented in a laden up to the standard of former times. A 
’ striking commentary upon this observation was the appearance of 
Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday evening. Mr Gye had 
advertised Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro, with one of those combina- 
tion casts of which Mr Mapleson used to be so fond when he held 
sway at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr Disraeli once said in the House 
of Commons, ‘Sir, England does not love coalitions ;” but the 
English public have a decided fondness for them when the persons 
maeins are prime donne. There is not only the attraction of 
hearing several famous singers, who usually ‘‘star ” alone, on one and 
the same occasion, but there is also the interest attaching to a result 
which could only have been arrived at with difficulty. Thepublic won- 
der how it is done; and, though the process remains a secret, like that 
which keeps intact the ‘“‘happy family ” of thestreets, they liketoseethe 
effect. But, be this as it may, Mr Gye’s theatre was crowded in 
every part on Saturday night, while numbers of persons were turned 
away from the doors, necessarily losing the pleasure of seeing Mdme 
Albani as the Countess, Mdme Sembrich as Susannah, and Mdme 
Lucca as Cherubino. The audience reminded habitués of old times, 
not only by reason of numbers, but of quality. For once ‘‘ society” 
came back to its former haunt, drawn by the power of a great and 
genuine attraction. Whether the manager shows himself wise in 
imitating the policy through which Mr Lumley killed ballet at the 
old house is a matter for question. One thing is certain—he 
achieves a temporary success, and may make it permanent if he can 
persuade his first ladies to sink their natural rivalries and play for 
art rather than themselves, Let us now call attention to the fact 
that an opera by Mozart did not keep the public away. We hearso 
much about the change that has come over English musical taste in 
favour of the agonizing school, and we are warned so emphatically 
against the antiquated and ‘‘infantine” music of the masters ante 
Wagner, that one might have been excused for supposing just now 
that the particularly ‘‘infantine’ Mozart spells ruin. Not so, how- 
ever ; the audience seemed to like Mozart’s music, though it makes 
but little noise, commits the heinous offence of being in set form, and 
is instinct with that spirit of cheerfulness and beauty which we are 
asked to banish from the operahouse. This was very wrong on the 
part of the audience, and tended to the discouragement of excellent 
people who were really beginning to have hopes of us. 

The performance of Mozart's delightful opera fairly met the san- 
guine anticipations its announcement called forth, and reflected 
much credit upon the conductor, Signor Bevignani, by whom the 
ensemble had been carefully worked up. We must highly praise the 
performance by the orchestra of music which, unlike a good deal of 
other, makes every false note recognizable as what it really is. 
Mozart’s delicate and charming instrumentation was, as a rule, 
played in a manner adapted to secure its full effect. As the Countess, 
Mdme Albani again appeared in a character suited to her means. 
The gentle, almost melancholy, bearing of Almaviva’s wife was well 
shown, and the rendering of the music could hardly have been better. 
‘*Dove sono,” that stream of delicious song, fairly roused the audi- 
ence to enthusiasm, and led them, though vainly, to demand an 
encore. The Suzannah of Mdme Sembrich was new to our stage ; 
and not less good than new. This clever lady does all things well, 
but her sprightliness and finesse—her true comedy acting, in short— 
as Suzannah amounted to a revelation. She was not in good voice, 
an apology having to be made, but Mdme Sembrich persevered with 
her task, and added to her repertory a most attractive character. 
It would be wrong to say that ies Lucca’s Cherubino differed in 
no respect from her previous embodiments of the saucy page. 
Strictly speaking, this impulsive artist never does the same thing 
twice in the same way. Her audience, therefore, do not know what 
she will be at next, while the chances are that she does not know 
herself ; the only certainty being of something done well. On 
Saturday she entertained the audience as scarcely ever before, and 
sang the music in the characteristic fashion which one would neither 
have her change nor anybody else adopt. Signor Cotogni, as a very 
acceptable Figaro, and Signor de Reszke, as an earnest and dignified 
Count, worthily completed the list of principal performers. 

There is an exhaustless attraction in Carmen, and Mr Gye showed 
on Monday night that he counts upon it under circumstances not 
the most favourable. Carmen was the favourite of Mr Rosa’s short 
season. Put forward again and again, it went on drawing good 
houses till, one might have thought, the limited operatic public had 
breathed sufficiently of its peculiar atmosphere. That Mr Gye 
entertained no such idea as this his revival of the work in its Italian 
form amply proved, while the result showed that he was right. 





Carmen attracted a numerous audience once more, and will do so, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt, as often as the manager affords 
an opportunity. Mdme Lucca represented the gipsy heroine in such 
a manner as to confirm the opinion, formed last season, that the part 
is one thoroughly adapted to her special means, She revels in a 
character of well-marked outline, impulsive, erratic, and passing 
from one mood to another with swiftness. High comedy is not her 
line, but in melodrama few can equal her on the lyric stage. Carmen 
being, to all intents and 2 ge a melodramatic personage, Mdme 
Lucca fits herself into it with the utmost ease, and plays it with a 
spontaneous expression that forms its own safeguard against exagge. 
ration, She presents the happy medium between a Carmen 
so tame that the deeds she has to do appear unnatural, and a 
Carmen so wild as to become repulsive. This constitutes the 
charm of her embodiment, which seems to pass before us not as 
a studied creation so much as an impromptu of the artistic instinct, 
Beyond calling attention to this cardinal merit we need not pursue a 
subject amply discussed when first Mdme Lucca appeared in Bizet’s 
opera. Te that the favourite prima donna added another 
success to her long list. Mdme Laterner played Micaela, one of the 
most delightful secondary parts in the repertory of the lyric stage, 
and Mdlles Velmi and Desvignes were satisfactory as Frasquita and 

Mercedes. Signor Cotogni, a spirited Escamillo, had no difficulty 

in obtaining an encore for the Toreador’s favourite song. Moreover, 

the part suited him, which can hardly be said concerning that of Don 

José as applied to Signor Marconi. But we have no word in dis- 

praise of this most useful tenor. He has represented so many 


characters since the season began that we might reasonably imagine 
him doubtful as to which he really is at a given moment, M. 
Dupont conducted, and the general performance was of full average 
merit. 

Owing to the continued indisposition of Mdme Sembrich, the 
opera was changed on Tuesday, Faust, with Mdme Laterner as 
Marguerita, being substituted for L’Htoile du Nord.—D 7. 

* 


* * * 


* * * 

On Thursday Romeo e Giulietta was given, Mdme Albani making 
her first appearance as the heroine. Signor Bevignani conducted. 
Last night L’Africaine with Mdme Lucca in the principal character, 
was announced. This evening, Saturday, Lucrezia Boryia is to be 
given, with Mdme Durand in the principal character. 

—_—Oo-— 


THE TENOR CLEF v. LAZY SINGERS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Str,—The McGranahan has made short work of the vocal Tenor 
Clef by hanging its miserable effigy on an accommodating “‘ space 
of the treble staff, thus compassing a — transparent sham. It 
only remains now to dispose of the clef in its premises a trifle 
lower down. May I ask, through the medium of your excellent 
periodical, why the treble clef is always pounced upon by singers for 
an absurd and incongruous mis-use? Instrumental performers are 
never too indolent to master the necessary technicalities which 
appertain to musical art. If we are to judge by the practical fruits 
vouchsafed us by vocal composers of the Sankey-type, viz., “‘ Grape, 
Kittridge, Bliss, Root, McGranahan, Woodbury, Sankey, Grannis, 
&c.,—whose names don’t fall quite geaaly on the ear—they are 
hardly likely to advance sacred musical art by the dreary rant and 
maudlin common-place pervading their ‘‘solos and choruses,” which 
surely tend to the destruction of all musical taste in the young, for 
whom they have chiefly been devised. I may now suggest, to 
reforming .S. Singing Pilgrims, to abolish and utterly exterminate 
the ‘“F” or bass clef. Let us have only one clef by all means, and 
so be of one mind in our gamut-house. I remain (hoarse with 
indignation) yours, &c. B. [In full blast). 


May 27. 








Herr Hugo Herrmann (or FrankFort-ON-THE-MAINE).— 
The Scotsman, in writing about the concert given by Miss Frobel 
last Saturday, May 17, at the Masonic Hall, Edinburgh, says me 
“Herr Heermann’s playing with Miss Frobel in Beethoven's 
Sonata in F (Op. 24), for pianoforte and violin, was throughout 
admirable, and strengthened the favourable impression of his 
abilities created by his appearance at a recent Choral Union con- 
cert. His interpretation of the Adagio was especially impressive, 
showing him to be master of a truly noble cantabile. Dexterity 
in bowing and stopping, and facility in taking the most difficult 
intervals, were shown in his performance of a Ballade and Polo- 
naise of Vieuxtemps, while he infused great fire and passion into 
a “Melodie” by Rubinstein. t 
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MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S SALE. 


Messrs Puttick & Simpson were occupied — days in selling the 
plates and copyright of Messrs Hutchings & Romer, in consequence 
of their dissolution of partnership. The following are some of the 
prices realized : x , 

Batho’s ‘ Dreamland Waltz,” £285 (Romer). Sterndale Bennett's 
“‘Minuetto Espressivo,’ £63 (J. Williams). Balfe’s cantata, 
Mazeppa, poetry by Jessica Ranken, £34 13s.(Romer). Francesco 
Berger's five favourite pieces, £49 19s. (Hutohings). Virginia 
Gabriel’s ‘ Cleansing fires,” £300 iptahings). Miss Davis’s ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies,” £100 (Hutchings). . R. Thomas’ ‘‘ Eileen 
Alannah,” £258 (Romer). Hamilton Aidé’s ‘‘ Maid of the Mill,” 
£66 (Boosey). Crouch’s ‘* Dermot astore,” £66 (Romer). H. J. 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Four jolly smiths,” £273 (Hutchings). A set of 150 trios 
for treble voices, £652 6s. (Hutchings). Balfe’s opera, Zhe Puritan’s 
Daughter, £26 10s. (Hutchings), and he Rose of Castille, £123 5s. 8d. 
(Hutchings). J. L. Hatton's ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” 
£156 15s. (Romer). Countess Gifford’s ‘“‘ Katey’s letter,” £109 5s. 
(Romer). Crouch’s ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” £504 (Romer). Balfe’s 
“The sailor sighs,” £264 (Ashdown). A set of 72 duets for treble 
voices, in 12 books, £539 4s. 7d. (Hutchings). L. C. Desormes’ 
Venezia and Mandragore Valses, £273 2s. 6d. (Romer). John 
Francis Barnett’s cantata, Zhe Ancient Muriner, £1,209 7s. 6d. 
(Novello & Co.). Ignace Gibsone’s ‘‘ Meditations,” £35 (Hutchings). 
Ignace Gibsone’s ‘‘Two pastorales,” £34 2s. (Ashdown). John 
Francis Barnett’s cantata, Paradise and the Peri, £90 15s. (Romer). 
Benedict’s opera, Zhe Gipsy’s Warning, £49 6s. 10d. (Novello), and 
Benedict's Legend of St Cecelia, £125 8s. (Novello &Co.) Tito Mattei’s 
‘Non 6 ver,” £280 10s., and his ‘‘ Non Torno,” £67 4s. (Ashdown). 

Tito Mattei’s ‘‘ Odi tu,” £196 (Hutchings). Randegger’s ‘‘ Only for 
one,” £31 10s. (Romer). Dr Elvey’s anthem, ‘‘In that day,” £137 14s. 
(Novello). Ignace Gibsone’s cantata, Hijin Knight, £80 8s. (Romer). 
Sir George Macfarren’s cantata, Songs in a Cornfield, £126; and his 
Christmas, £167 8s. (Novello). Victor Nessler’s opera, The Piper of 
Hamelin, £174 15s. (Hutchings). ‘‘ Les Organistes contemporains,” 
£301 11s, 8d. (Romer). Layland’s ‘‘ Popular Melodies,” 96 numbers, 
£235 16s. 3d. (Romer). Blumenthal’s song, ‘‘ The Requital ” (with 
a royalty of 8d. per copy), £67 4s. ee Randegger’s “Sleep, 
dearest, sleep,” £77 14s. (Ashdown), ‘‘The Chorister's Album,” a 
series of original four-part songs for mixed voices, in 18 books, 
£1,441 (Novello& Co.). Henry Smart’s cantata, King Rene’s Daugh- 
ter, £338 2s, (Novello & Co.). Vincent Wallace’s opera, Lurline, 
£663 8s. (Hutchings). Tito Mattei’s ‘‘Une Perle” and “ Vaillance,”’ 
£73 10s. (Ashdown). Tito Mattei’s Grande Valse de Concert, ‘‘ Le 
Tourbillon ” (with a royalty), £437 (B. Williams). Bottesini’s opera, 
Ali Baba, £23 0s, 2d. (Hutehings), Hullah’s part music (1,358 

plates), £282 18s, 4d. (Novello). J. L. Roeckel’s ‘‘Sea Maidens,” 

£170; and ‘‘ Westward ho!” £103 (Romer). Ignace Gibsone’s 
cantata, Wood Nymphs, £33 10s. (Hutchings). Vincent Wallace’s 
opera, Maritana, £1,064 10s. 11d. (Hutchings). Stanley’s ‘‘ Wood- 
land Whisper Waltz,” £400 lls. 6d. (Romer). Tito Mattei’s opera, 

Maria di Gand, £127 8s, (Hutchings). Dr Henry Wylde’s “ Har- 

mony and Science of Music,” £112 (Hutchings). Cramer’s ‘‘ Vocal 

Course,” in 2 volumes (12 numbers), £136 10s. (Ashdown). Pan- 

seron’s “ eg ome Method of Vocalization for Mezzo Soprano,” 

£113 11s. 9d. (Hutchings) ; and Romer’s ‘‘ Two-part Exercises and 

Solfeggi for Vocal Classes,” £154 (Hutchings). 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 


(From Correspondents. ) 

Etsenacu.—A highly effective performance of Mendelssohn’s St 
Paul was lately given here. 

Beruix.—The Berlin ‘‘ Philharmonic Orchestra” has been engaged 
as orchestra of the new Philharmonic Society in that capital. During 
the summer it gives concerts at the Flora-Etablissement, Charlotten- 
burg.—F. Ehrich, ballet-master at the Royal Operahouse, will cele- 
brate on the Ist June the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the 
Royal Ballet-School attached to that institution. 

1¢4.—The newly established Philharmonic Society gave its first 
concert a short time since, the principal work in the programme 
being Niels Gade’s Erlkiniy’s Tochter. Herr J aiger was the accom- 
panist on the piano, but Mdme Marie Kretschy, who is, perhaps, 
the only lady in Germany performing such a duty, conducted. 

Romg.—A short time since, as the curtain was about to be raised 
at the Teatro dell Alhambra, the opera being Rigoletto, which was 
to be given for the benefit of Mdme pete ga eli, the band and 
chorus struck for the salaries due to them, and there was no per- 
formance, 

Schwertn,—A committee has been formed for erecting a monu- 


headed by General von Bilgner and Herr Fliigge, Geheimer Cabinets- 
rath. The bust of the deceased composer will be executed by Herr 
Brunow, sculptor, of Berlin. Only half the necessary funds having 
at present been raised, the Liedertafel here, who first started the 
project, will appeal for contributions to the various choral associations 
of Germany. 

Paris.—The complimentary Benefit Concert to be given to-day, 
the 31st inst., to M. Pasdeloup on his retirement from the manage- 
ment of the Concerts Populaires, founded by him so many years 
ago, promises to be very brilliant. The following is a list of the 
artists who have volunteered their services on the occasion : Vocalists, 
Mdmes Adler-Devriés, Belocca, Bilbaut-Vauchelet, Boidin-Puisais, 
Caroline Brun, Chevalier, Zina Dalti, Jeanne Devries, Ducasse, 
Dupuis, Duvernoy-Viardot, Duvivier, Engally, Figuet, Heilbron, J. 
Howe, Ph. Lévy, Marimon, Masson, Mauduit, Mauvernay, Mer- 
—- Cécile Mézeray, Molé-Truffier, Montalba, Nevada, Richard, 

ussell, Salla, Soubre, Thuillier-Leloir, Vaillant-Couturier, Van 
Zandt; MM. Léon Achard, Auguez, Bertin, Bosquin, Caron, 
Carroul, Cobalet, Couturier, Degenne, Dereims, Devriés, Dubulle, 
Faure, Gailhard, Herbert, Laurent, Lauwers, Mauras, Mouliérat, 
Plancon, Quirot, Salomon, Sellier, Talazac, Tamberlik, Taskin, 
Villaret. The first violins are held by MM. Alard, Dancla, Ad. 
Herman, Marsick, Sivori; Théodore Ritter is the pianist ; Guil- 
mant, the organist ; Mangin, Ad. Maton, the accompanists. The 
united Pasdeloup, and Colonne Orchestras, reinforced by numerous 
instrumental volunteers, number 300, with MM. Ch. Gounod, 
Massenet, E. Reyer, Saint-Saéns, Léo Delibes, Guiraud, Jonciéres, 
Pasdeloup and Colonne, as conductors.—M. J. Garnier, the new 
manager of the Opéra-Populaire, has purchased the lease of the 
Théatre du Chateau-d’Eau, of his predecessor, M. G. de Lagrené. 
The conductor under the new management is M. Steck.—The 
following operas by French composers are to be produced next 
winter at the Théatre Italien : Benvenuto Cellini, Diaz; Cléopdtre, 
Massé ; Richard III., Salvayre ; Le Chevalier Jean, Jonciéres ; and 
Les Guelfes, Godard. 











¢ THE AULD FOLKS. ; 
D O the auld folks, the auld folks, 


Were canty in their prime, 
When through and through the auld house 
Love rang its merry chime ; 
Its tune was aye the sweetest 
When carkin’ care would ca’, 
An’ the auld folks, the auld folks, 
Were driven to the wa’. 


PLA LL DIOL OI 


Noo the auld folks, the auld folks, 
Sit glow’ring in the fire, 

An’, thinkin’ o’ the auld days, 
They never seem to tire. 

A wee bit lilt o’ some auld sang 
The tear will often bring, 

For roun’ loved voices noo awa’ 
What hallowed mem’ries cling ! 


APARPARMAPRAARARARA RASA 


O the auld folks, the auld folks, 
Are bendin’ unco sair ; 
The ingle neuk an’ guid Auld Book 
They soon will need nae mair ; 
But angel hands are waitin’ 
To guide them owre the stream : 
In glory’s light, the past, though bright, 
Is fading like a dream. 
Copyright. WetsTar. 3 
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John Zott, for ten years organist of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Brooklyn ({U. S.), has had to resign, owing to a 
misunderstanding with some of the lady members of his choir, who 
insisted on singing English and not Latin hymns. 

An order has been issued forbidding the members of the orchestra 
at the Grand Opera, Paris, from bringing opera-glasses with them. 
It seems these gentlemen have been using the said glasses rather too 





ment to Friedrich Kticken, who died on the 3rd April, 1882. It is 


freely in examining the beauties in front of the house, 
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Sper hime amass sin 
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DEATH. 

On May the 26th at Ventnor, aged 70, the Rev WILLIAM GAMBIER 
HawTayneE, son of the late Vice-Admiral Hawtayne, of Catton, 
Norfolk, late Vicar of Whitton, Middlesex, and Chaplain to the 
Military School of Music, Kneller Hall. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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WAGNER’S SPECIAL WAG. 





Anton.—I told you so, my Hans ! 
Hans.—Never mind, Antonius. Try and add something 
to your classic repertory of some quarter century standing. 
Anton.—In that time I have composed no end of pieces, 
orchestral, concerted, &c. What have you composed ? 
Hans.—I said classic, 
[Exeunt severally to Parnassus. 





‘*Dr Hans von Bilow ”—says the Daily Telegraph—‘‘has gone 
back to his native land with an enhanced reputation for waggishness. 
He is said to have entered his name on the Benedict Testimonial 
list for the sum of sixpence. Doubtless the amount adequately re- 
presents the doctor’s admiration for anybody save himself. It is 
stated that Dr von Biilow and Mr Carl Rosa lately discussed the 
possibility of bringing over here the Meiningen orchestra. The 
doctor wants to show us how the Coronation March in Le Prophéte 
should be played. He is also credited with a desire to conduct Mr 

tosa’s English opera. We are tempted to hope that the matter may 
be arranged, if only for the pleasure of seeing him direct a perform- 
ance of The Bohemian Girl.’ 


——_ 0—_ 


SIR GEORGE MACFARREN ON ENGLISH MUSIC. 

Professor Sir George A. Macfarren, Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music, presided on Monday, May 26th, at a musical soirée held 
at the Rink Hall, Blackheath, in connection with the Blackheath Con- 
servatoire of Music, Sir George presented certificates to Mrs. J. 
Norman and Miss F. Major (for singing) and to Miss E. Langley (for 
pianoforte playing), all of whom had gained free scholarships ; and 
he also handed a valuable prize for harmony to Miss Adams. Having 
congratulated the prize-winners upon their success, and the denizens 





of the neighbourhood upon the establishment of the school, which 
had already enrolled 200 pupils, he went on to say that the general 
supposition had prevailed for very, very long in this country that 
the English people had not an aptitude for music. It was the busi- 
ness of this and similar institutions to disprove that surmise, first of 
all by gathering pupils for the study of music, and thus proving the 
general desire for its knowledge ; and next by gratifying that desire 
by the knowledge that was to be imparted. Musicianship in England 
was now much more rife than was the case a few years since ; but 
in regaining a love for music and a power to gratify that love, 
England was returning to the characteristic which mainly distin- 
guished it among nations in past ages (applause). The populace of 
England in the olden times was decidedly musical. The artisans 
and workers in the country were all notable for their musical apti- 
tude, love, and ability. Every trade had its characteristic catch, 
which the workers sang while at their toil. The harvesters and 
peasants were as musical as those in the towns. Among those, too, 
of more wealth and consideration music was much cultivated. 
Having quoted from Thomas Morley’s treatise on music and Pepys’ 
Diary to show the justness of this remark, Sir George went on to 
say that it had been very erroneously stated that music suffered a 
great decadence from the Puritan influence at the time of the Com- 
monwealth. The fact was that that influence stimulated a most 
powerful counteraction, and that period was remarkable for many 
important "musical events. It was then that the first publication 
appeared containing the definition ‘‘ glee”; that the first English 
opera was performed by licence from Cromwell, many years in 
advance of any German opera; and that a lady musician appeared 
for the first time in public. The moment that the art of painting 
began to rise, the consideration of music began to fall. That was 
coincident with the accession of the House of Hanover, when the 
importation of a large suite of foreigners produced regard for foreign 
music. Thus music sank into a weak condition until the composers 
of the present century. The long list of distinguished composers 
and executants of the nineteenth century showed that there was 
still in England a love of music and power to produce it (cheers), 
He strongly deprecated the consideration that music was a mere 
amusement. It was something far higher—a means of deep intellec- 
tual recreation and of important study. It was the representative of 
the grandest of the phenomena of nature. The principle of musical 
sound, i.e., the periodic vibration which distinguished musical sound 
from mere noise was the same principle which kept the planets in 
their motion round the sun, and it was now a matter of scientific 
fact that musical vibrations had produced the shapes which most 
delighted usin nature. In the consideration of such a matter he 
thought they would be justified in thinking that music was some- 
thing very far beyond a mere amusement (applause). But whilst 
they had to consider that music had it’s refining influence they had 
also to bear in mind that the most highly tempered metal with the 
sharpest edge was perhaps the most likely to break, and if they 
were to refine their sensitiveness to the utmost extent they must 
more and more lay their hearts to the consideration of keeping for 
ever pure their moral state, and the necessity must be foremost in 
their thoughts that as they acquired more refined faculties they 
acquired more responsibility to their neighbours and friends, as 
much as to themselves, to keep before them the object of exalting 
and benefiting persons with whom they had intercourse, to think 
that they lived not for themselves but for their fellows, and that 
they must impart to them the advantages which their study brought 
to themselves (hear, hear), It was delightful to him who spent his 
life in musicto find thatit was cultivated moreand moreand tohopefrom 
the evidence of the present that the music of the future would place 
their beloved country in its old position among the nations and 
would command for it the regard which it held in former days 
(applause). In England they owed very much to foreign aid, as 
those who had learnt most from foreigners would be readiest to 
acknowledge ; but they must be on their guard against supposing 
that all excellence lay amongst foreigners (applause). Let them be 
mutually critical, mutually on their guard to avoid the praising of 
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small merit, and then they would come to the true perception of 
real merit where it existed. He cordially wished continued pros- 
perity to this conservatory (loud and prolonged applause). 

A concert of a successful character was given by Mdme Rose 
Hersee, Signor Tito Mattei, Mr J. Norman, Herr L. Engel, Signor 
G. Garcia, Mr B. Newth, Mr W. Webster, and the pupils of the 
Conservatoire. The conductors were Messrs A. Visetti, H. R. A. 


Robinson, and G, T. Field. 
ee) 


A LETTER FROM RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 261. ) 

Up to this point I had concentrated all my attention on the 
interpretation of the work, and left out of consideration everything 
foreign to this object, but at last I perceived with regret that the 
interpretation would not be maintained on the high level of my 
dreams. To put my finger, however, on the precise spots where 
I could not help feeling disappointed was no easy matter. At any 
rate, the most vexatious obstacle with which I had to contend 
was that connected with the singer of the principal character ; the 
nearer we approached the performance, the greater was his dis- 
couragement ; it had been deemed requisite that he should know 
the critics, and they predicted to him that my opera must inevit- 
ably be a failure. The favourable hopes I had cherished during 
the rehearsals at the piano vanished more and more as we drew 
nearer the time for going on the stage, and the reading of the 
work to the orchestra. I saw that we were falling back to the 
level of a commonplace operatic performance, and that all efforts 
to surpass it would be in vain. In this state of things there was 
wanting an element of success of which I naturally had not 
thought at first, and which alone could have imparted the neces- 
sary relief to a performance of this kind: the presence of an 
eminent artist, already adopted and petted by the public; I, how- 
ever, was appealing to them for their suffrages with a company 
almost entirely made up of mere beginners. Lastly, there was 
one thing that grieved me more than aught besides : my inability 
so to arrange matters that the conductor should give up to me 
the direction of his musicians. Thanks to that, I could still have 
exerted great influence on the spirit of the performance ; but what 
put the finishing stroke to my regret, what really, even now, 
crowns it, is that I could not prevail on those concerned to yield 
to my desire of withdrawing my score; that I should have had to 
consent, with piteous resignation, to my work being executed 
without inspiration and without vigour. 

As for the manner in which my opera would be received by the 
public, the above circumstances rendered me almost indifferent ; 
the most brilliant reception would not have induced me to follow 
a long series of performances, on account of the little pleasure I 
took in them. 

With regard to the nature of the reception accorded to the 
work, it strikes me that you have been purposely kept in error up 
to the present : you would, assuredly, be greatly mistaken, were 
you to draw from what you have been told about the Parisian 
public generally a conclusion flattering, perhaps, to the German 
public, but really very unjust. I, on the contrary, persist in 
acknowledging the Parisian public to possess some highly agreeable 
qualities, especially great quickness of perception and a truly 
generous sense of justice. Here is a public (I speak of them 
taken as a whole) to whom I am personally altogether unknown, 
a public to whom the papers, prattlers, and idlers, recount every 
day the most absurd things about me, and who are worked up 
against me with almost unexampled fury ; well! that such a public 
should for entire quarters of an hour at a time struggle for me 
against a clique, and lavish on me the most stubborn marks of its 
approbation, is a sight which could not have failed to fill my heart 
with joy, even though I had been the most indifferent person in 
the world. 

_ Thanks to the extreme solicitude of those who have the exclu- 
sive disposal of places on a first night, and who nearly refused to 
find room. for my few personal friends, there was assembled on the 
evening in question at the Grand Opera a public whose looks 
announced to every calm-blooded observer a feeling of extreme 
prepossession against my work ; add to this public the representa- 
tives of all the Parisian press, officially invited on such occasions, 
and to judge whose hostility towards me it is necessary merely to 
read their notices; under such conditions, you will allow that I am 





entitled to pronounce the word “ Victory,” when I assure you, 

without the slightest exaggeration, that the mediocre performance 

of my work called forth more copious and more unanimous 
plaudits than any of which, up to the present time, I have been 
the object, or which I have witnessed, in Germany. 

The majority, or I may even say the whole, of the musical 
critics here, acted as the inciters of the opposition, which, at first, 
was nearly general. Up to about the end of the second act, they 
strove to divert the attention of the public; they then showed 
they feared they should have to witness a complete and brilliant 
success, so they first hit upon a stratagem, to burst out, namely, 
in coarse laughter, after certain cues they had agreed on at the 
general rehearsals. In this manner they succeeded, from the end 
of the second act, in creating a diversion sufficiently mischievous 
to diminish the importance of the manifestation which took place 
at the fall of the curtain. These gentlemen had remarked at all 
the general rehearsals, from which it was not my fault they were 
not excluded, that it was on the third act that the success, pro- 
perly speaking, of my opera depended. A very beautiful scene of 
M. Despléchin’s, representing the valley at the foot of the Wart- 
burg in an autumnal twilight, produced at the rehearsals on all 
present the charm by which the mood of mind necessary for the 
comprehension of the following scenes was irresistibly developed. 
As regards the interpreters, these scenes were more brilliantly 
executed than any others. The musical and scenic realization of 
the Chorus of Pilgrims attained a beauty which could not be 
surpassed ; Elizabeth’s Prayer was given to perfection, and with 
striking expression, by Mdlle Sass; the Reverie addressed to the 
evening star was sighed forth by Morelli with perfect elegiacal 
delicacy ; and this procession of pieces introduced so happily the 
account of the pilgrimage (the best part of Niemann’s performance 
and that which always gained him the warmest suffrages), that 
even the most rabid adversaries of my work were obliged to con- 
fess to themselves the altogether exceptional importance of the 
success reserved for the third act. It was precisely the third act 
which the ringleaders in question attacked ; by means of boisterous 
bursts of laughter, for which the most futile and most puerile 
motives served as pretexts, they endeavoured to trouble the indis- 
pensable state of meditative emotion immediately it appeared to 
gain a hold upon the public. Without allowing themselves to be 
baffled by these hostile demonstrations, the interpreters of my work 
did not give way ; the public also stood firm, and paid sympathetic 
attention to their valiant efforts, which were frequently rewarded 
by hearty applause, so that, at the end of the act, the opposition 
was completely discomfited by the vehement recall of the per- 
formers. 

The attitude of the public on the evening of the second repre- 
sentation proved that I was not mistaken in considering the success 
of the first night a complete victory, for it was then I could see 
with certainty the kind of opposition with which I thenceforth 
had to do; I refer to the Jockey Club here. And I may be per- 
mitted _all the more to mention it, because the public by their cry 
of : “A la porte les Jockeys!” * themselves designated in a loud 
and intelligible voice my principal opponents. The members of 
this Club (you will excuse me, will you not? for not dwelling too 
long on the lawfulness of the right they think they possess to 
reign as masters at the Grand Opera) felt profoundly injured in 
their interests by the suppression of the ballet habitually given at 
the moment of their arrival, that is, about the middle of the per- 
formance. Great, therefore, was their dismay when they per- 
ceived that Tannhduser had not only not been a failure the first 
night, but had really even achieved a triumph. It was for them, 
then, to see that this opera without a ballet should not be con- 
tinued, in their despite, evening after evening ; for this purpose, 
on leaving the dinner-table, they laid in an ample supply of dog- 
whistles and other instruments of the same description, and thus 
they had scarcely entered the theatre before the measures against 
Tannhiiuser began without more ado. 

Hitherto, that is, during the first act and up to the end of the 
second, not the slightest appearance of opposition was to be seen : 
the most hearty applause had, without exciting any protestation, 
accompanied those passages of the work which were from the 
first relished by the public; but from this moment all favourable 
demonstrations became useless ; in vain did the Emperor himself 
and the Empress bestow upon my work, for the second time, 








* These words are in French. 
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public marks of their favour; those who consider themselves 
masters of the Theatre, and who all belong to the high aristocracy 
of France, pronounced the irrevocable condemnation of Tann- 
hituser. Whistles and cat-calls accompanied to the end every 
salvo of applause from the public. 


(To be continued, ) 
—o— 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


As regards the jubilee concerts announced by Sir Julius Benedict 
to take place in the Albert Hall on June 6 and 7, we have already 
directed special attention to the performance of the veteran 
musician’s oratorio, St Peter. It is matter for sincere congratula- 
tion that Sir Julius will be represented as a composer by a work of 
the noblest aim and highest character. The occasion will thus 
prove worthy of the career in which it marks a memorable stage. 
Mdmes Albani and Patey, Messrs Sims Reeves, Winch, and Santley 
have engaged to take part in the oratorio. With such artists as 
these, and such a chorus as that of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, a fine rendering of the music may be looked upon as 
assured, The miscellaneous concert to take place on June 7 appeals, 
of course, to amateurs who affect a lighter kind of art than oratorio. 
A host of attractive names are now before the public in connection 
with this entertainment, and we need not repeat them here. To some 
important features, however, we may properly advert. Most inter- 
esting, of these will be the appearance of Mdme Sembrich as a 
violinist, ‘‘for the first and only time,” her praiseworthy desire 
being thus to offer a special compliment to the bénéficiaire. That 
the gifted prima donna of Covent Garden can play the violin, and 

lay it well, has long been known to her friends and their friends. 
Nor is it any secret that she is as much at home on the pianoforte 
keyboard as with the bowed instrument. Mdme Sembrich’s per- 
formance of the Adagio and Rondo from De Beriot’s Concerto in D 
will constitute a real attraction, and, no doubt, answer the kindly 
purpose which the lady has in view. Mr Wilson Barrett's promised 


dramatic recital is another powerful feature in the programme, 
while those who, loving pianoforte music, like to have it in mani- 
fold, are anticipating the execution, by Mdmes Arabella Goddard, 
Zimmermann, Baskcomb, and Clippingdale, Messrs Li Calsi, Mattei, 
Sloper, Kuhe, John Thomas, Wright, &c., of the Tarantella in Sir 
J. Benedict’s Graziella, as arranged by Mr Lindsay Sloper for eight 
——— on four pianofortes and four harps. 


With such a com- 

ination of talent as is now promised for these concerts, Sir Julius 
Benedict should break the spell that has hitherto doomed the pre- 
sent musical season to failure. We understand that Mdme Adelina 
Patti has been asked to take part in Sir J. Benedict’s Jubilee, but 
feels compelled to decline making a journey from Wales to London 
for that purpose.—D. 7’. 








Miss Lillie Albrecht has composed for the pianoforte a ‘‘ Lament” 
on the death of the Duke of Albany, which is published by Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co. The recognition of its merit is ensured by 
the fact that the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept it.— 
Morning Post. 

AFTER staying only a few hours in Milan on his road from 
Genoa, Verdi left for Bussetto, where, as usual, he will spend the 
summer. 

Miss Rosa Kennzy.—At a performance of Othello at Torquay 
on Monday evening last the South Devon Journal says that 
“ Desdemona found a clever delineator in Miss Rosa Kenney, the 
daughter of the late Charles Lamb Kenney (well known as a 
dramatic writer and critic). This young lady has had a careful 
Shaksperian training, and possesses great power for heroines of 
this type; her enunciation is clear, and her elocution good. She 
contributed additional grace to one of Shakspere’s most graceful 
creations.” 

FravLein TuErtse Marten, of Dresden, who impersonated 
the characters of Fidelio, Eva (Meistersinger), Elizabeth (Tann- 
Aduser), and Elsa (Lohengrin), with such success on the occasion 
of the performances of German opera in London, two years ago, 
will take no part in the forthcoming season, notwithstanding the 
announcement to that effect in the original prospectus, It would 
seem that Herr Franke has not been able to conclude terms satis- 
factorily with this gifted singer. The friends of the lady are 
naturally anxious to explain the reason for her absence to her 
numerous admirers in this country. 





CONCERTS. 


Move Essirorr’s ReciraL.—The accomplished Russian artist 
gave a second recital in St James’s Hall assisted by M. Brandoukoff, 
a Russian violoncellist of high attainments. Mdme Essipoff chose 
as her piéce de résistance Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, which work 
was not long since performed in the same place by the composer's 
widow. This was given with as much artistic perceptiveness as 
executive skill, and afforded a rich treat to connoisseurs, of whom 
there were many among the audience. The gifted lady afterwards 

layed a long selection of smaller pieces, ranging from Rameau to 
Tetinstele. Among the composers represented on the programme 
were no fewer than five of Slavonic origin—a natural feature, seeing 
who were the artists, but a significant one nevertheless. It is need- 
less to state how perfectly Mdme Essipoff acquitted herself, above 
all in six movements from Chopin, or what an amount of pleasure 
she gave her audience. M. Brandoukoff’s execution is better than 
his tone, and he deserved the recall awarded after his first group of 
solos. 

Senor SARASATE’S.—The third, and last but one, of this series of 
orchestral concerts took place in St James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, and was attended by a measure of success certainly not 
smaller than that which distinguished its predecessors. Of the 
works performed only three were given without the co-operation of 
the eminent Spanish artist ; those being the Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale of Schumann, Mendelssohn’s splendidly picturesque Isles 
of Fingal, and a march of Schubert as interfered with by Liszt. 
Under the careful direction of Mr W. G. Cusins, the compositions 
just named were heard with attention and pleasure. But the 
concert-giver was again the hero of the hour. Aiter an enthusiastic 
reception, Sefior Sarasate played the solo in Beethoven's Concerto 
with the perfect finish that marks all he does. The work does not 
suit him so well as Mendelssohn’s Concerto, partly because it is not 
written with so complete a knowledge of and regard for the instru- 
ment. But Sefior Sarasate is so consummate a virtuoso that he can 
touch nothing without conveying to his audience a sense of pleasure 
which disarms criticism of the higher xsthetic kind. At the close of 
his task the artist was twice recalled amid loud applause. He 
subsequently introduced some small and, by comparison, unim- 
portant pieces, including Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Airs Russes” (encored) 
and a new Hungarian Rhapsody by Auer, after playing which in his 
im brilliant manner Sefior Sarasate was four times recalled.— 

nds 


Mpme Frickennavs.—In consideration for a talented English 
artist whose reputation was established some time ago by successful 
appearances at the Monday Popular Concerts, we now call attention 
to a series of four performances of chamber music in course of being 
given by Mdme Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig. The first took 
place in Princes’ Hall on the 15th inst., the second on May 29, the 
third and fourth will follow on June 12 and 26. Mdme Frickenhaus 
is so good and deserving a pianist, and her programmes are so well 
chosen, that amateurs id: have no hesitation in granting their 
patronage. Herr Ludwig is a violinist worthy of the distinguished 
master (Joseph Joachim) under whom he studied. 


WESTBOURNE Park FreE Concerts.—A concert of exceptional 
merit was given in Westbourne Park Chapel (Dr Clifford’s) on Mon- 
day evening the 24th May, the primary object being to realize a sum 
of money to assist in leasing a field to form a cricket ground for the 
young men in connection with Westbourne Park Institute. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, the audience was not so large as the 
excellence of the programme and the talent of the artists warranted 
the committee in anticipating. This fact notwithstanding, the 
building was comfortably filled, and a surplus was reached. The 
artists were Miss Minnie Gwynne (soprano), Miss Harriett Kendall 
(contralto), Mr Hirwen Jones (tenor), Herr Carl Bernhard (baritone), 
Mons. Hollman (violoncellist to H.M. the King of the Netherlands), 
Miss Clarita Richter and Herr Gustav Ernest at the pianoforte. 
The latter artist, who, by the way, has only recently arrived in this 
country, possesses not only a brilliant and facile touch, but has 
written some effective music for the instrument of his predilection. 
The opening piece, a ‘‘ Ballade” by Carl Reinecke, served to illus- 
trate his command over the keyboard. In conjunction with Mons. 
Hollman, in a sonata for piano and ’cello, this opinion was streng- 
thened and endorsed by its effect on the audience. Mons. Hollman’s 
established reputation as a ’cellist of the first water received further 
exemplification in a Concerto in D minor of his own composition. 
His affection for the instrument was only equalled by his mastery 
over its varied resources, and the result was a performance unique 
in conception and brilliant in execution. He further gratified tis 
audience with a masterly rendering of a Serenade Espagnole (Gustav 
Emest) and a Mazurka of his own composition. A word of praise 
is due to Miss Clarita Richter for her share in a duet by Scharwenka 
in conjunction with Herr Ernest. The vocalists were ali up to their 
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work ; Miss Harriett Kendall in ‘‘Sunshine and Rain” (Blumenthal), 
Miss Minnie Gwynne in ‘‘The Worker” (Gounod), Mr Hirwen 
Jones in ‘‘ An Old Wreath” (Caracciolo), and Herr Carl Bernhard 
in ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus, cries” (Handel), by their skill and taste 
contributing much to the enjoyment of the evening. Herren Gustav 
Ernest and Raphael Roche were the conductors. —WeETsTAR. 

Bromtey.—On Wednesday, May 21, a concert was given by the 
Bromley and Plaistow Choral and Bromley Orchestral Societies at 
the Drill Hall. The first part consisted of a sacred cantata, The 
Holy City, by A. R. Gaul. The choruses—says a local journal— 
were, without exception, sung with crispness and precision, the 
‘‘Jeads” being taken up with a vigour and promptness of attack 
rarely found in provincial societies. In short, in commenting on the 
chorus singing we can only speak in terms of unqualified praise. Of 
the soloists, Miss M. Hoare and Mr B. H. Latter are well known to 
Bromley audiences, and they, as well as Miss Janet Russell and Mr 
Selwyn Graham, acquitted themselves in such a manner as to earn 
the hearty applause of the audience. The playing of the orchestra 
was a pleasant surprise to those who had come to witness the début 
of this new society. Their performance of the instrumental 
numbers of the cantata was marked by genuine feeling, while their 
powers were still further tested in the second part of the programme 
which they opened with a brilliant rendering of Mozart's overture to 
the Clemenza di Tito. Miss Hoare sang with charming grace two 
very pretty little songs of Cowen’s, entitled ‘‘ Absence” and ‘If 
love were as the rose.” A ‘‘ Polonaise Brillante,” by Chopin, for 
piano and violoncello, was admirably played by Messrs Thomas and 
W. C. Hann—the technical difficulties being overcome in a masterly 
manner. Miss Janet Russell gave the late Mr Hullah’s well known 
song, ‘‘The Three Fishers,” with deep feeling, and Mr Selwyn 
Graham delighted the audience with Hatton’s ever fresh ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart.” The part-singing in this part of the programme 
was superior to any that we have previously heard from the society, 
and to say this is to accord high praise. Special mention should be 
made of the beautiful carol from Berlioz’s L’enfance du Christ and of 
Leslie’s part-song, ‘‘Homeward.” The concert concluded with 
Barnby’s Bridal March from Rebekah, in which the orchestra again 
proved their efficiency by the spirited manner in which they 
rendered it. Time alone prevented Miss Hoare, Miss Russell, and 
Messrs Hann and Thomas respectively, from responding to the 
enthusiastic encores which they received. The audience was an 
appreciative one, and also considerably larger in numbers than any 
which, in previous seasons, has attended these concerts. 

STERNDALE BENNETT’s cantata, The Woman of Samaria, was 
capitally given under the direction of Mr A. J. Greenish, F.C.0O., at 
the Hampstead Vestry Hall on May 21. In the miscellaneous 
second oe several part-songs by the chile and solos by Miss Hardy, 
Mdme iodolphin, Mr Kenningham, and Mr Horscroft, were well 
received. Mr Frank Arnold played a violin solo with his usual 
ability, as well as the obbligato violin part to a new song composed 
by Mr Greenish (encored). Mr Corke and Mr Freeman Dovaston, 

.C.0., were accompanists. 

A MusIcaL and dramatic recital took place in the new room, St 
James’s Hall, on May 21st, being the fifth of the series given by Mr 
Drew. The programme included a pianoforte solo by Mdme Garbutt ; 
a poem recited by Mr oo Son M.A., with much feeling ; 
songs by Miss Gough and Mdlle Macatter ; and readings by the Rev 
E. Foster, M.A., Mr L. Terry, and Mr Drew. MrC. J. Bishenden 

ve ‘‘ Jack’s Yarn,” and ‘The Friar of Orders Gray.” This was 

fr Bishenden’s fifth consecutive appearance at the hall. 

AN excellent concert was given on Tuesday May the 27th at 
Surbiton, in the Lecture Hall, before a very select although not 
very numerous audience. The programme could not be carried out 
in its integrity, Mdlle Giovanni Ameris not having made her appear- 
ance, for which reason the quartet from Rigoletto had to be omitted. 
Mdme Cecile Hartog played with success a “Caprice” by Raff 
(encored), and the other instrumentalists were Mdlle de Bono 
(violin), Herr Henke (zither), and Mr Fred Rivenhall (organ), who 
were all favourably received. The honours of the soirée, however, 
were for Mdlle de Bono, who had an encore for her masterly playing 
of a Gavotte by Czibulka, and Mdlle Lilas Spontini, who sang 
Spohr’s ‘Rose softly blooming” beautifully, and who was also 
warmly applauded for her sympathetic delivery of ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 
and her own charming song, ‘‘ His footsteps” (recalled). The other 
vocalists were Mdlle Luzeau-Coudrais and Miss Rose Carlton, a 
young pega, who sang in place of Mdlle Ameris. ‘hat Signor 
Ria and Mr Vallence sang well goes without saying as they were 
both warmly applauded. Signors Denza and Carozzi were the able 
accompanists. e must add that Herr Henke played his solos on 
the zither remarkably well, although the instrument, on account of 
the delicacy of its tone, is better suited for drawing-room perform- 
ances than for the concert hall. The programme began with 








Randegger’s popular trio ‘‘ I Naviganti ” (Mdlle Coudrais, MM. Ria 
and Vallence), and Mr Frederic Rivenhall played a solo on the 
orchestral chamber organ at the commencement of the second part, 
and was recalled. 

Mr OBERTHiR’s concert is always looked forward to with pleasure 
by lovers of the harp, an instrument on which Mr Oberthiir is well 
known to be a distinguished performer. Prince’s Hall was well 
attended on Monday morning by an interested and discriminating 
audience. Mr Oberthiir, always attentive to the wishes of his 
patrons, provided a capital programme and capital singers. The 
concert began with Mr Oberthiir's own grand trio, No. 1, in F 
minor, for violin, violoncello, and harp, the players being MM. C. 
Henkel, B. Albert, and the accomplished composer; we need 
hardly remark that the clever composition had ample justice done 
to it in the performance, and that at the conclusion it was heartily 
applauded. Mr Oberthiir’s other instrumental contributions were a 
‘* Berceuse ” by Hasselman, Gounod’s “‘ Au printemps,” transcribed 
by A. Zamora, Mr Oberthiir’s “‘ Meditation,” for harp alone, and 
his concertstiick, “‘ Orpheus,” for harp and orchestra (the orchestral 
parts, arranged for the pianoforte, being played in a thorough 
artistic style by Mr George Gear); Mr Oberthiir was called 
unanimously after each of his performances to receive the reward 
due to his unquestionable merit. The vocal compositions by the 
concert-giver were ‘‘ A noble knight,” gallantly sung by Mr Robert 
Grice, and a new song, ‘‘Im Herbst” (‘In Autumn”), perfectly 
rendered by Mdme Theo Sanderini, who had previously exhibited 
her talent as an interpreter of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert toi que j’aime ” 
(Robert le Diable). A feature of the concert was the singing by 
Mdme Liebhart of a Lied by Mendelssohn together with Abt’s 
‘*Guten morgen,” a song the popular Austrian virtuoso has made 
her own. Another agreeable number was Schubert’s ‘“‘ Ave Maria ” 
(harp obbligato Mr Oberthiir), and two French songs, charmingly 
rendered by Mdme Zimeri. Solos on the violin and violoncello were 
played respectively by MM. Henkel and Albert, and the programme 
ended with Rossini’s ‘‘ La Carita.” Mr George Gear accompanied 
the songs. 

Two concerts, arranged by Mr and Mrs Avenell in aid of the 
funds for the renovation and completion of the school-rooms of All 
Saints’, Clapton, were given on Monday afternoon and evening, May 
27, inthe rooms, Blurton Road, and, we are glad to learn, with 
successful results from a pecuniary point of view. As musical enter- 
tainments they were also successful, the following ladies and gentle- 
men giving their valuable assistance as singers: Misses Mary 
McClean, Hulme (2), and Emily McClean; Messrs Casserley, 
Frank Connery, Spencer Tyler, F. G. Paniter, and P. James, 
together with Mrs Sutton Sharpe (pianoforte) and Miss Mary 
Chatterton (harp) ; Mr W. M. Wait (organist of All Saints’), Messrs 
Arthur Payne and Henry Lewis (violins). Miss McClean, Messrs 
W. A. Stanley and Henry Pearson also assisted by reciting several 
interesting pieces. Among the songs that were received with more 
than ordinary favour were Mrs Sutton Sharpe’s setting of ‘‘ The 
broken chord,” beautifully sung by Miss Mary McClean ; Ascher’s 
always welcome ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” by Mr Casserley ; 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message,’ remarkably well rendered by the same 
gentleman, as well as Rorke’s ‘‘I watch for thee” and De Faye’s 
**O’er the hills of Normandy,” both excellently sung by Mr Spencer 
Tyler. The instrumental successes were the violin performance of 
Mr Arthur Payne, Mrs Sutton Sharpe’s interpretation of Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A, and Miss Mary Chatterton’s performance of her 
father’s harp solo, ‘‘The nymph’s revel.” Praise must also be 
awarded to Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Mr Spencer Tyler for their 
rendering of Campana’s duet, ‘“‘Io vivo e t’amo;” the sisters 
Hulme, Messrs Paniter and P. James for Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘‘Good- 
night, beloved,” and Misses Mary and Emily McClean for Rossini’s 
duet, ‘Giorno d’orrore ” (Semiramide). 

Miss ExizapeTH Paitr’s Concert.—As usual, this deservedly 
popular lady secured one of the most extensive and brilliant 
audiences of the season, although her programme was not over- 
crowded with attractive names. Several of Miss Philp’s songs were 
down for performance, among the most interesting being a “*Song 
of the Galley Slaves” (verse by Miss Braddon), a charming little 
song, with a eee refrain. Miss Philp sang it with her 
ordinary grace and artistic taste, besides joining Mrs Andrew Tuer 
in her duet, ‘It was the time of roses.” Mdme Antoinette Sterling 
sang F. H. Cowen’s “Light in darkness,” and gave Miss Philp’s 
‘* Poacher’s Widow” with a spirit and depth of feeling which has 
so frequently won the hearts of audiences when hearing this fine 
song from this admirable singer. Miss Larkcom sang Felicien 
David’s ‘‘Charmant Oiseau ;” Messrs Hollins and Oswald dis- 
tinguished themselves in Miss — me “The Lily and the 
Leaf,” and ‘‘My Love;” Mdme Frickenhaus and iss Bessie 
Waugh contributed pianoforte solos, and Malle Eissler, the young 
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and accomplished violinist, Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Reverie” (accompanied 
by Miss Emmy Eissler), as well as Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen.” 
There were also songs and duets admirably sung by Misses Clara 
Myers and Hope Glenn (who, by the bye, we take this opportunity 
of informing our readers, will remain in London during the present 
as well as the autumn and winter seasons), Mrs Hutchinson, Messrs 
C. Chilly, Cecil Treherne, and Ernest Cecil. Added to these, Sir 
Julius Benedict, who, after a neat little speech delivered by Miss 
Philp, was led upon the platform by that lady, was prevailed upon 
to play the piece composed for his ‘‘Jubilee” Concert by Dr 
Ferdinand Hiller. Miss Philp may be congratulated upon having 
given an entertainment singularly free from the dull depression 
natural to benefit concerts of the present day. 

Trinity CoLLece, Lonpox.—The following was the programme 
of a students’ concert held on Tuesday last, the 27th inst. :—Piano- 
forte solos, Two Studies (Henselt)—Miss Beatrice Cockayne ; 
pianoforte solo, ‘La Fileuse” (Raff)—Miss Julia Allen; Song, 
‘* Rose, softly blooming ” (Spohr)— Miss Florence Verey ; pianoforte 
solo, ‘‘Grande Etude de Concert” (C. Mayer)—Miss Emily Fox- 
croft ; pianoforte solo, Impromptu, A flat (Chopin)—Miss Sunder- 
land; song, ‘Slumber Song” (Frederick Corder)—Miss Louise 
Campbell ; pianoforte solo, Impromptu, E flat (Schubert)—Miss 
Rebecca Longland ; pianoforte solo, Polonaise in E flat (Chopin)— 
Mr Arthur L’Estrange; song, ‘‘The Kingdom come” (Berthold 
Tours)—Miss Brumleu; pianoforte solo, L’invitation 4 la Valse 
(Weber), Tausig—Miss E. Hellen. 

A CONCERT given by Mdme Dilger Squire and M. Colonieu at the 
Royal Park Hall, Camden Town, on Wednesday evening, May the 
28th, was interesting, inasmuch as both bénéficiaires made their first 
step in the musical world, and, we are pleased to say, with success. 
An interesting Quintett by Kuhlau, played by Messrs Colonieu, 
Michael, Longson, Booth, and Henton, was a promising beginning, 
being rendered with care and ability. Mdme Squire proved herself an 
accomplished pianist by her performance of the jinale from Weber’s 
Concertstiick (with quartet accompaniment), and M. Colonieu (pupil 
of Mr Radcliff) a flautist who does credit to his well-known instruc- 
tor. The singers were Mdme Lillian Barrett, Miss Eugenie Massett, 
Herr Volik, Mr Stuart Carlton, and Mr F. Dawre. The conductor 
was Herr Lehmeyer. 


—_—o— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

These popular entertainments were brought to an end for the 
season last Saturday afternoon at St James’s Hall before a large 
audience, Mdme Valleria was unfortunately unable to appear, 
but Mdme Rose Hersee was engaged to fill her place, and sang 
Bishop’s ‘‘ Love has eyes,” and Roeckel’s “Three Old Maids of 
Lee” with her well known charm. The other singers were Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, Misses Mary Davies and Agnes Larkcom, 
Messrs Edward Lloyd, Barrington Foote, and Santley. Applause 
and encores were, as usual, “the order of the day.” Part-songs 
were also sung by Mr Venables’ choir. Mdme Norman-Néruda 
and Mdme Essipoff were the instrumentalists, the “ Queen Violin- 
ist” playing Raff's Cavatina so much to the satisfaction of the 
audience that they compelled her to return to the platform, when 
she gave a brilliant Study by Fiorello. Mdme Néruda afterwards 
played Vieuxtemps’ popular Fantaisie Caprice. Mdme Essipoff 
contributed a Study by Thalberg and a Rhapsodie by Liszt, being 
unanimously called back after each to receive the hearty applause 
of her numerous admirers, Mr Sidney Naylor occupied his usual 
post as accompanist, acquitting himself like a genuine artist. 








Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales have 
been graciously pleased to accept a copy of For King and Kent (1648), 
by Colonel Colomb. “ Invicta” a song of Kent, from For King and 
Kent,” will be published by Chappell and Co., New Bond Street, 
next week. It is written by Colonel Colomb, but is ascribed to 
Lovelace, the Royalist poet of Kent. 

On May the 23rd, the Herne Hill Choral Society performed Mr 
John Francis Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, at the Lecture Hall, Mayall 
Road, when the solo parts were rendered by Miss Margaret Cock- 
burn, Miss Jeanie Rosse, Mr Selwyn Graham, and Mr J. T. 
Hutchinson, and the accompaniments played by Mr Arthur Clart 
(pianoforte), and Mr Walter E. Stark (harmonium). 

In the presence of the reigning Prince, his family, and the leading 
members of the government, the foundation-stone of the Zenski- 
Dom, or new Theatre, was laid with much ceremony in Cettinje. A 


— and a national museum will be lodged in the same 








RICHTER CONCERTS. 


On this occasion the great concert-room of St James’s Hall was 
not so full as usual at a Richter concert; but the Christy Minstrels 
gave audible proof beneath that their entertainment must have 
been well attended. The performance of Carmen at Covent 
Garden, with Lucca in the part, was probably a counter attraction, 
although the programme of the Richter concert was as interesting 
as ever. Instead of Méhul’s overture, La chasse du jeune Henri, 
to which we had looked forward, we had Weber's overture, Tie 
Ruler of the Spirits. We fail to see a reason for this substitution. 
Even if Méhul’s music were not finer than The Ruler of the Spirits, 
it would have made an agreeable change in the atmosphere. 
Berlioz, Méhul’s countryman and admirer, is to be represented 
next, by the Symphonie Fantastique. This singular work is to 
occupy the second part of the programme, the first section of 
which comes to an end with the closing scene of the opening act 
of Parsifal. I doubt if this be a move in the right direction. 
Whose warrant has Herr Richter? The musicof Parstfal should 
only be heard at the Bayreuth Wagner-theatre, (Good.—Dr 
Blivge.) There, the orchestra is hidden in a kind of pit, whence 
the music rises mellowed, and, wonderfully blended, pervades the 
darkened auditorium with its ecstatic influence, and attention is 
concentrated on as perfect a representation of religious drama as 
art can afford; and having entered the temple in a right frame of 
mind, which nothing happens to disturb from the first note of the 
introduction to the last of the last act, the spectator is 
absorbed in what he sees and hears. How different in cir- 
cumstances otherwise conceived, it needs little imagination 
to fancy! Will the right frame of mind be brought about by 
Volkmann’s overture, Richard III, and a Hungarian Rhapsody 
by Liszt? Will it be sustained by the glare of gas? Will com- 
paratively rough sounds of an obtrusive orchestra conduce to 
much enjoyment ? These questions occur to people who have 
been at Bayreuth. On the other hand much may be urged by 
those who have not had that good fortune. The many lovers of 
Wagner’s music who cannot make along journey to hear it, are 
not inclined to go without; besides, the Introduction and the 
Good-Friday charm music have already been performed in the 
concert-room, why not the rest? An excellent performance of 
the “Rhine daughters’ song” from Gétterdimmerung by Mdme 
Hutchinson, Friedliinder, and Damian, was encored, but the ladies 
discreetly refrained from accepting the compliment. Ly the bye, 
it was pleasant to recognize in the programme-book, side by side 
with the German text of the Rhine daughters’ song, a spirited and 
poetic translation of it into English. Mr Alfred Forman’s words, 
unfortunately, do not fit Wagner's music. No good translation 
could be expected to do that. But, oh, then that singers would 
either sing in German or else leave Wagner alone; for when we 
think of the supreme importance he attached to the wedding of 
words and music, the bald English by which the original is 
frequently replaced, and which the singer too often pronounces 
with unmistakable clearness, spoils the effect of the music. 
Therein lies an unanswerable argument against the project, enter- 
tained not long ago, of giving—as an Albert Hall oratorio— 
Parsifal in Mr Corder’s translation, which rivals in unconscious 
drollery the English version of the Munich Pinakothek catalogue. 

A performance of Beethoven's violin concerto followed the 
Rhine daughters’ song, the violinist being Herr Hugo Heermann, 
from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Herr Heermann showed high 
qualities and was twice recalled to the platform. Within 
this last week two notable performances of the great and 
glorious work have been heard, one by the artist just men- 
tioned, the other by Senor Sarasate. Beethoven’s music is not 
suited to the style of the Spanish virtuoso. As you listen to his 
neat, sweet fiddling you feel that he only skims his subject, that 
he is too light to get thoroughly into it, in fact, that he is super- 
ficial. And yet Sarasate gives an interesting reading. There is 
a sympathetic something in his play which charms you. Both 
these violinists have a way of making, as it were, a blotch in the 
midst of Beethoven’s page. Under the plea of “ cadenza” they 
develop “au beau milieu,” the whole of their mastery of double 
notes, arpeggios, and staccato scales. A fine performance of the 
introduction and closing scene from Tristan und Isolde brought 
the first part of the programme to a termination. ‘The second 
part was devoted to a performance of Brahms’ new symphony. 
As the mists which, at first sight, hung about this looming work 
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clear away, and we get towards the right focus for looking at it, 
we begin to perceive that it is something designed and fashioned 
by the hands of a giant. The first movement is broadly built on 
two themes that, while strongly contrasting, vie with each other 
in interest. The one is of a grand and portentous nature, the 
other peaceful and countryfied. Out of each grows a dependant 
motive which serves to bring them into contact. The episodical 
matter is small, and diffuseness is the very last term one could 
apply to this first movement, or indeed any part of the work. 
The second movement, what immediately precedes it still ringing 
in your ears, is pale, stale, tame, and insipid. The third move- 
ment (poco allegretto) is the one which most directly appeals to an 
audience. The ineffective second movement is a set-off or foil to 
it; and while its strongly accentuated, half-wild, half-melancholy- 
resigned theme forces itself on the memory, the change to the 
picturesque and weird second section is very pungent. In deference 
to the 7%mes, the public manifested no desire to encore this move- 
ment. The finale is the worthy conclusion toa great work. Finales 
are generally below the level of the rest of a work. Indeed, it is 
almost invariably the case. But in Brahms’ symphony we have 
an exception. If anything, the finale soars higher than anything 
before it. At its beginning the character of the symphony is 
gloomy. Now the last movement is, owing to its strong and 
healthy second subject, cheerful without becoming in the least 
boorish or trivial. Finis coronat opus. Perhaps Brahms arranged 
his movements on purpose that the great interest should at once 
be excited at the opening, then allowed to relapse and rest, as at 
the second movement, and, after being awakened again by the 
simply beautiful and expressive third movement, should be carried 
on with gradual increase of power till it reached a climax at the 
very end. If so, he has entirely succeeded. W. 4H. E. 

P.S.—Don Quixote has been my consolation during the last 
few weeks, Whata book! All hail, Cervantes! Hail to the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance! Commend me, also, to the 
a of the Mirrors and to the conqueror of “ Mambrino’s 

elm.” * 

—o—_ 
DR HANS VON BULOW'S RECITAL. 

That Doctor von Biilow’s last recital was interesting few will 
question. That on the whole it was, in a measure, hybrid and 
centrifugal, certain of the audience may, perchance, admit. In 
arranging his programmes, Dr von Biilow neither aims at popularity 
nor endeavours to excite public curiosity. In this he differs essentially 
from Anton Rubinstein, who, if his selections rarely contain any novelty 
that doesnot proceed from his own pen, are too frequently sops tothe per- 
fumed many-headed, if notabsolutely tothe great unlaved. What Herr 
von Biilow elects to play is mostly stamped with the coin of self- 
untroubled assertion. He says: ‘‘I am Biilow ! ‘Open Sesame,’ ” 
and is obeyed with hingeless and boltless assiduity. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Les Adienx, L’ Absence et la Retour, and Sterndale Bennett’s 
Muid of Orleans, besides some pieces of genuine value by Johannes 
Brahms, things of the right metal, were in the scheme, but 
it seems odd that a great pianist should commit to memory 
such queer concoctions as the three pieces by Franz Liszt, 
which headed the programme. So far as memory serves, Hans von 
Biilow is the only foreign artist + who has added the music of 
Sterndale Bennett to his répertoire. For that English musicians 
owe him recognition, as well as sympathetic attention. t With his 
reading of Bennett’s Sonata I cannot wholly agree : it is fitful and 
wanting in repose. Demonstrative sentiment, lavish recourse to 
tempo rubato, and forced contrasts are unsuited to such music. The 
slow movement was played with much feeling, though hardly slow 
enou sh, while the last movement was hardly quick enough. Then, 
in the grand movement marked allegro marziale, one waited in 
vain for a climax, the pianist seemingly holding back his 
reserve power till it was no longer wanted. The effect in 
consequence was lost. We are, nevertheless, bound to state 
that after the performance Dr von Biilow received an ovation. 
More entirely commendable was the execution of Beethoven's 
‘‘ Variations on a Russian Song.” Here both the physical and 
mental resources of the pianist were equal to the occasion, and the 
strength, spirit, and clearness of his playing were no less admirable 
than his masterly interpretation, which caused the hearer’s interest 
to progress till the very end, 


* Worth a dozen Tarneaps.—Dr, Blinge. 

t Not exactly, —D. 15, 

} We don’t see it. Why should it be a condescension to play such music 
as that of Sterndale Bennett 2—®. B, 











Brahms contributed two Ballads (Op. 10) with two Rhapsodies (Op. 
79), and, for last number in the programme, his grand duet on a 
Chorale by Haydn (Op. 56). In this Dr von Biilow was adequately 
seconded by Mr Oscar Beringer. The duet is effective, and at the 
end the two performers were twice recalled to the platform. 

Tor. 
SS 


EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 54. 
(Continued from page 330. ) 

The new Theatre Royal Covent Garden was now fast approaching 
towards completion, and the external part being in a forward state, 
the curiosity of the public to view it was so intense, that Bow 
Street was become a fashionable promenade, and gave birth to many 
whimsical observations, of which the following is a specimen: On 
passing through that street one morning, I joined some friends, one 
of whom was the lively Captain B—w. They were admiring the 
lofty fluted pillars, which had just been put up at the box door. 
One of the party who was much struck with their magnitude, asked 
the ~ _ if he knew to what order of architecture they belonged ? 
‘“‘ Faith,” said he good-humouredly, “I cannot exactly tell; but as 
they are placed at the grand entrance, I presume they are of Door-ic” 
(Doric). This superb theatre, which, as Mr Harris told me, cost 
two hundred thousand pounds, opened on the 18th of September. I 
must here premise, that, for some time previous to its opening, a 
great ferment had been excited in the public mind, first, by the 
proprietor’s having engaged Mdme Catalani and others for Italian 
operas ; which engagements, in accordance with the public wish, 
were afterwards set aside ; secondly, from his having built an entire 
upper tier of private boxes, for the accommodation of the aristocracy, 
to the exclusion of the public ; and thirdly, by his having raised the 
prices of admission. On the first night, as soon as the curtain rose, 
a deafening clamour burst fourth from all parts of the house, which 
continued the whole evening till the curtain fell, with such violence, 
that nothing could be heard but the calls of “‘ No Catalani!” ‘No 
private boxes!” and ‘‘O. P.” meaning old prices. This ‘‘O. P. 
row,” as it has been termed, became more formidable on the 
succeeding nights, and afforded ample employment to the magistrates 
at Bow Street, During this contest a whimsical occurrence took 

lace behind the scenes. George Cooke, the popular actor of that 

ay, who was frequently inebriated whilst performing, and to whose 
talent J. Kemble had secretly as great an aversion as a rabid dog 
has to water, being at a rehearsal, was accosted by J. Kemble, then 
stage-manager, in the following manner. ‘‘Cooke, you were very 
drunk last night. If I was you, I would avoid it when going on the 
stage.—You should time it,—you should time it, as Ido.” Two or 
three nights after having given this friendly advice, J. Kemble, who 
had been drowning his cares, came behind the scenes, when the 
‘row’ was at its height, and, staggering on the stage, attempted to 
pacify the audience ; but the reception he met was so outrageous, 
that he retreated straight—I mean, as fast as he could. Cooke, who 
had witnessed this, seeing Kemble the next morning in the green- 
room, said to him, with great solemnity, ‘‘ Kemble, you were very 
drunk last night. If I was you, I would avoid it when going on the 
stage.—You should time it,—you should time it, as I do.” This 
‘row ” continued with more or less violence till the 14th of Decem- 
ber, a period of nearly three months, when the managers at length 
crying peccavi, the public, through their committee, dictated terms 
of reconciliation ; which being instantly agreed to by the managers, 
the stream of public favour again flowed through its former channels. 
This termination of the memorable contest confirmed the rule laid down 
by Pope, ‘ The drama’s patrons are the drama’s laws.” 

Soon after George Cooke, the popular actor, came to Covent 
Garden Theatre, Shakspeare’s play of 7/he Tempest was revived there 
with great splendour, in which John Kemble performed the 
character of ‘‘ Prospero.” It was at that time that Kemble had his 
ridiculous contest with the public respecting his pronunciation of 
the word a-ches. ‘‘ That Kemble was right,” said a judicious writer 
in the Times journal, everybody who knows English literature 
will acknowledge; but his folly was to contend against custom 
(which is, and always has been, the rule of pronunciation), pre- 
vailing for above a century, in all the literary and professional 
circles.” This being, in my opinion, decisive, nothing remains to be 
observed but that in this particular J. Kemble proved himself to be 
an egregious coxcomb ; for whether a man seeks to differ from the 
rational parts of society, by a singularity of dress or of mind, he is 
equally entitled to the appellation. Kemble, however, experienced 
a merited punishment for his presumption, by being repeatedly 
hissed off the stage. He consoled himself perhaps under this castiga- 
tion by the conviction, that although, for the sake of being particular, 
he chose to adopt the ancient and exploded pronunciation of the word 
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a-ches ; yet as none of the literati could say that he was absolutely 
wrong, it answered his purpose, by increasing (as he thought) his 
notoriety, keeping in mind the words of the poet, — 

And fame not more survives 

From good, than evil deeds, 
After this play (with Johnson’s alterations) had been performed 
several times, Kemble being taken ill, Mr Harris, the proprietor of 
the theatre, not wishing the run of the play to be interrupted, 
requested Cooke to perform the character of ‘‘ Prospero ;” to which 
he assented. Cooke, at the rehearsal of the play, being asked by 
one of his brethren if he intended to pronounce the word after the 
obnoxious manner of Kemble, replied,—‘* No, no; I hate to be 
particular.” When the scene however came on, Cooke, whose mind 
was wholly absorbed by the unpopular word, in order to avoid 
‘* being particular,” omitted the whole of the line which contained 
it, making at the same time a hurried exit amidst his own confusion 
and the indulgent mirth of the audience. 

Cooke, whose love of liquor was such that in a reasonable time he 
would have drained the great tun of Heidelberg of its contents, drank 
one morning, during the rehearsal of the play of The Merchant of 
Venice, eleven tumblers of brandy and water; consequently, with 
the effect of that and what he afterwards took at his dinner, he was 
in a state of inebriety when the play commenced in the evening. 
As soon as Cooke appeared on the stage as Shylock (for the first 
time), the audience, perceiving the state he was in, began to hiss in 
spite of his popularity. Cooke, on attempting to walk to the front 
of thestage to address them, increased their violence, and he said in an 
under-tone,—‘‘ Damn you, ye blackguards, what do ye want?” 
This elegant address, fortunately for him, was not heard by the 
public, although I and others in the orchestra heard it distinctly. 
The performance, however, proceeded. Cooke was watched to 
prevent his receiving more liquor during its progress, and what ‘he 
had taken having by degrees patos Bae he displayed such 
extraordinary powers in the trial scene of the fourth act as drew 
forth enthusiastic bursts of applause. If Cooke, as it was said, 
could play himself sober, he could also play himself drunk ; for I have 
seen him at the beginning of a play perfectly himself, and in the last 
act so completely intoxicated, with what he had taken in his 
dressing-room, as to be unable, as the actors have it, even to walk 
through his part ! 

“Tf,” as Congreve says, ‘‘ wine draws forth a man’s natural 
qualities,” Cooke must have possessed a vindictive disposition, as 
the following fact will show : dining with two of his most intimate 
friends at the Garrick’s Head Coffee-house, in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, Cooke, who could not bear contradiction, being foiled in an 
argument by Mr S. Taylor, the well-known flautist, and having in 
consequence vented a large portion of scurrility upon his opponent, 
left the room, and returning shortly afterwards with an officer of 
the police, actually gave his friend into custody on a charge of 
having stolen his pocket-book ! The whole party went immediately 
before the magistrate who was then sitting, and it being 
proposed during the investigation that each of them should be 
searched, the book was at length found in a private pocket in the 
inside of Cooke’s coat ! 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on the 12th of December 
with a new comic opera, called Scomessa. Tramezzani, who was 
this season engaged for the comic as well as the serious opera, 
acquitted himself in his new line much to the satisfaction of the 
public. Signora Collini, having risen high in the estimation of the 
audience, was much applauded, as was Signor Naldi. The music of 
this opera was composed by Guiglielmi. The operatic company was 
very imperfect, there being no prima donna engaged for serious 
characters. 

(To be continued. ) 


——> 


WAIFS. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk has been singing with brilliant success at the 
St Louis Festival (U.S.), She appeared first at Natatorium Hall as 
leading soprano in Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, and then, also, 
in a miscellaneous concert introducing all the artists of the Minnie 
Hauk tour. On the third night of the festival she sang at Pope’s 
“Theater” in selections from Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Carmen, 
and Verdi’s Ji T'rovatore. { will send some particulars by next 
despatch. Mdme Hauk sailed for England by the Lloyd steamer, 
Eider, on the 25th May.—W. 

Mr J. H. Mapleson has arrived from New York, bringing im- 
portant dispatches to Mr Gye relative to future operatic ventures 
in America. 

The few well-chosen words in which Mr Irving took his farewell 
of the American public, who have accorded to him so magnificent a 
welcome, show that the project of another visit of the Lyceum 





company to America next autumn (already announced) is definitively 
arranged. A more gratifying token of the brilliant success of this 
Mr Irving’s first visit to the United States could not be cited, not 
excepting the hard figures with which our correspondent’s message 
concludes. Perhaps there is nowadays too great a tendency to dwell 
upon “receipts” as the crowning evidence of an actor's genius ; but, 
after all, the success of an actor or a manager in his efforts to please 
is a fact interesting to the public, and one that affords in these 
hyper-critical times fair presumptive evidence of merit. So far, at 
least, the golden harvest, which appears to have been an unparal- 
leled feature of this professional tour, yields ground for satisfaction 
and even for some degree of national pride.—M. T. (D. N.) 

With reference to statements concerning the Costa Testimonial 
Fund, it may be well to point out that the committee have not met 
since Sir Michael's death.* 

Nebuchadnezzar, a new oratorio by Dr Parry, will be produced at 
the Liverpool meeting of the National Eisteddfod. 

Mr Henry Leslie’s choir has again broken up. Apparently, there 
was little heart in the attempted revival. [Why should it? It had 
no actual significance 2] 

Teresina Tua has been playing in Turin. 

The Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, is closed. 

Etelka Gerster left America for Genoa on the 17th inst. 

Emma Nevada will return to America for the season of 1885-6. 

Marianne Brandt has been starring at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, 

Selina Dolaro was to begin an engagement at New Orleans on the 
25th inst. 

Wetlinger, of Gratz, has been singing at the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh. 

Barbacini has made a successful début at the Liceo, Barcelona, in 
Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele. 

Vogl, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been singing at the 
Theatre Royal, Stuttgart. 

The last concert this season of the New York Oratorio Society, 
was given on the 10th inst. 

Daniel Latham is about to build a theatre expressly for English 
performances in Buenos Ayres. 

The King of Denmark has bestowed on Hermann Wolff, Berlin, 
the Danish Gold Medal for Art and Science. 

A new opera, Guldnava, music by Seior Brull, has been success- 
fully produced at the Teatro Apolo, Madrid. 

Miss Emma Thursby, after a most successful concert-tour in the 
United States, returns to Europe for the autumn. 

M. W. Lenz, the writer on musical matters, has died at an 
advanced age in St Petersburgh. (Connu.—Dr Blidge.) 

Perotti, of Pesth, began, as Raoul, in Les Huguenots, a short 
engagement at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 

O. Riva, Municipal Bandmaster, has successfully produced at 
Suzzara a buffo opera entitled Le Aventure di un Coscritto. 

Materna, Winkelmann, and Scaria, have been much applauded at 
the Wagner Concerts at which they have sung in America. 

Camille Saint-Saéns and M. Danbé, the conductor, have been 
created members of the Royal Academy of Music, Stockholm, 

M. Vaucorbeil has renewed for a year, on favourable conditions, 
the engagement of Mdme Esculais-Lureau at the Paris Grand Opera. 

Tournié, the tenor, has made a successful début as Shakspere in 
M. Ambroise Thomas's Songe d’une Nuit d’été at the Teatro San 
Carlo, Lisbon. 

W. Geriche, Henschel’s successor as conductor at the Boston 
(U.S.) Symphony Society, is engaged for five years at an annual 
salary of 7,500 dollars. 

Léo Delibes’ Lakmé, with Mdlle Bianca Donadio and the baritone 
Medini in the two principal characters, has proved attractive at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

The first Musical Festival ever held in St Louis (U. S.), took place 
on the 14th inst., and went off very successfully, the principal 
vocalist being Mdme Minnie Hauk. 

A performance was given on the 13th inst., by the Berlin Sing- 
akademie, in memory of six members of that institution who 
died in the course of the preceding year. 

The Italian season announced for next spring at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, will not be held, but a series of star engage- 
ments by celebrated artists will be substituted. 





*This is not quite exact. Arrangements recently contemplated have 
been discussed, and a definite line of policy adopted. 
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Two movements of a new symphony by Neuendorff, who himself 
conducted them, were successfully performed at a Testimonial 
Concert lately given to Herr J. J. Brahms in Boston, U. 8. 

Emil Gitze, the tenor, from the Stadttheater, Cologne, has com- 
pleted at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, a. successful engage- 
ment, during which he appeared in four different characters. 

During his German concert-tour next winter, Mierzwinski, the 
tenor, will visit Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Leipsie, Frankfort-on-the 
Maine, and Hamburgh, under the direction of Herr Albert Fischoff. 

Guglielmo’s opera, La Fata del Nord, first produced at the Teatro 
Manzoni, Milan, has been purchased by Sig. Ricordi, who has com- 
missioned the composer to set to music a new libretto by Sig. Ghis- 
lanzoni. 

The Choral Society, Toronto, have engaged Miss Fanny Kellogg 
to sing in the Creation on the 2nd June, while the Philharmonic 
Society of the same city have secured her ‘for the next day to sing in 
Gounod’s Redemption. 

To celebrate their 30th anniversary, the members of Riedel’s 
Association, Leipsic, gave, on the 18th inst., a performance of 
Liszt’s oratorio, Christus. Among those present were the King of 
Saxony and Liszt himself. 

The Stadttheater, recently burnt down, was the sixth theatre thus 
destroyed in Vienna since 1761, the three other most important ones 
being the Kirnthnerthor-Theater (1761); the Karltheater (1863) ; 
and the Ringtheater (1881). 

Mr Maurice Strakosch has passed through London en route for 
Paris, and was present at the Royal Italian Opera during the per- 
formance of Carmen on Monday evening. Mr Strakosch intends 
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Dulce domum. 8.A.T.B. = anteae ote Sir G. A. Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. 8§.A.T.B. on Po 
The girl I’ve left behind me, §8.A.T.B. a pe 
British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. on 
Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A:7.B. Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. - Bal 
Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B. 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B. 
The Kermesse (Scene from’ Faust) 
Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. 
Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. 

ot-binders’ Chorus... 
os van Hours (for six female le voices) 
e b= 4 Chorus ... 
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.. Brinley Richards 
Sir @. A. Macfarren 
one Gounod 
. - Joseph Robinson 
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i Areadelt 
Mendelssohn 
Sir J. Benedict 
J. L. Hatton 
Henry Smart 


. Ave M os eee 
. Hark! “the herald angels sing. SATB... poe 
England yet (Solo and Chorus). §,.A.T.B. ... eae 
The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T. - ar ae 
Thoughts of Childhood. §8.A.T.B. 
popes face 8.4.T.B. os 
An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, 
Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... 
Serenade. 8.A.T.B... 
Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. i 
Orpheus with his lute, 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 
. Lullaby. 8.4.4. Sa ae ee pe 
This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. aa Dr Rimbault 


returning to London in a few days. 
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MY QUEEN OF MAY. 


Come, my love, trip o’er the meadows, 
Leave thy slumber’s dreamy shadows ; 
Silver streams are softly flowing, 

|W hisp’ring winds are gently blowing 
Over meadows green ; 
| On the grasses dew-drops linger, 
| Left by morning’s rosy finger ; 
| Birds around for thee are singing, 
| Fragrant flowers are upward springing: 





Come, and be their Queen. 


Lilac’s purple tresses blooming, 
Every passing breeze perfuming, 
Seem to breathe thy name in sweetness, 
Need but thee for their completeness, 
Fairest of the fair, 
Glad we’ll roam beside the river, 
Where the rushes tremble ever ; 
Banish every thought of sadness, 
Heaven will smile on thee with glad- 
Earth thy sweetness share. [ness, 


| 


‘ Rule, ee a 


. Lo! morn is breaking. 
. Weare =_— 8 


God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ose eee ‘as ie 
8.A.T.B. a aie) eee Veen 

The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ; 
8.8.8. , 

8. . Bir @. A, Macfarren 
Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.4.7. B... ‘ Auber 
The Prayer ogy SAT.B. .. w«- - on 

The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B.... Kiicken 
Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. 


. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. a ... 


. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 


A Prayer for those at Sea. 


O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ‘hd rae 
8.A.T.B 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern 
Sun of my soul. 8.A.T.B... 


Gi 
~. Brinley Richards 
"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spra G. A. Os 


rs 8.4.7.B.... borne 
Rossini 


O Thou, Whose power ( Prayer f from n Mosé in gitto) aa 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 


The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B 


’ The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B 


a de Rille 2d 
Cherubini 4 


O, I will cull the hawthorn spray, 

Will weave it in a garland gay, 

And upon thy fair brow place it, 

With sweet flowers that now shall grace it, 
Lovely Queen of May, 

Faithful hearts and willing hands 

Are Love’s never-failing bands ; 

Come, then, let us roam together, 

And through cloudy, sunny weather, 
Be my Queen for aye. 


Copyright. J. H. A. Hicks, 
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. The bright: hair‘ y Morn. A.T.T.B. 
Oh, Rest ( Velleda 
T.T.B.B. 


. Love reigneth ad ail. 
. The Star of Bethlehem ( Ohristmas Carol) Theodor L. Giemens 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B ae ” 
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NOTICES OF 


Morning Post.—‘‘One of the most remarkable and valuable 
musical publications recently given to the world is ‘Stephen Heller's 
Special Studies on the works of Chopin.’ Heller’s own compositions 
for the pianoforte are so replete with masterly grace, so full of that 
true educational power which leads the pupil insensibly almost to 
acquire accurate taste, just judgment, and artistic appreciation for 
the labours of others that they form a most attractive preparation 
fpr the works of all composers of all grades of style, without in any 
way lessening the interest which can be taken in themselves. When, 
therefore, he makes—as in this instance—a series of Studies in- 
tended as a preparation to a particular composer, every musician 
is fully prepared to regard the work as of more than common value. 
That this is the case, the music pages themselves show to those who 
peruse them. They present in a form such a ‘gloss’ in music as 
Ruskin has done for Turner in painting.” 


The Graphic.—‘ The ig ia braiee and the warmest thanks of 
the musical public are dué48 


ephen Heller for his ‘ Special Studies 
on the works of Chopin,’ twenty-one in number. We find in these 
Studies all the special features of the great composer’s style and 
composition faithfully xeproduced and made. familiar to us. We 
most earnestly ad 1 students who wish to enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of Chopin’s works to master these Studies first, they 
will then appreciate the models from whence they are taken.” 


The Queen.—‘‘The work has evidently had M. Heller's most 
earnest thought and careful finish, and what these are no one 
unacquainted-with the work of this most painstaking of writers can 
estimate. Each Study illustrates one figure or idea, and upon this 
M. Heller has ingeniously grafted matter of his own, so that the 
world may judge what would have been the use to which he would 
have put Chopin’s ideas had they first occurred to himself. One of 
the most effective of the series is that upon the first Study in C, by 
Chopin, in which the unbroken series of arpeggi in the original 
is interrupted with an effect as quaint as it is fresh. Another 
number which strikes us particularly is that founded upon the 
scherzo of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, to which is appended as a 
trio a well-constructed idea built upon the Study No. 11, in E flat. 
We might cite many other happy examples of M. Stephen Heller’s 





THE PRESS. 


ingenious treatment, but enough has been said to educe the interest 
of the work, which, coming from the pen of one of the most refined 
of living writers for the pianoforte, should commend itself to every 
amateur of taste and culture.” 

Derby and Derbyshire Gazette. —‘‘ The work in question is one of 
the most interesting and important which has been presented for 
some time. Famous asa writer of studies the composer by these 
Etudes under notice pays a high tribute to the genius of Chopin. 
Coming at the present time, when the musical atmosphere of the 
country has been charged with the utterances of the Polish master ; 
when, led by Vladimir de Pachmann, the prominent pianists of the 
day have given the compositions of Chopin a conspicuous place in 
the programmes—the appearance of this new work is opportune. 
It is only reasonable to think that with the facilities which have 
recently been afforded them,of hearing the music of Chopin, amateurs 
will be induced to take a deeper interest in it than they did before. 
They will have to prepare themselves to encounter extraordinary 
technical difficulties, and it is to help this class of students that 
M. Heller has designed his work, The work, while it will lead toa 
further study of Chopin, is also calculated to add to the renown of 
Heller, and to increase the interest in his own music.” 


The Era.—‘‘ The idea is an excellent one, and all who are familiar 
with the works of Stephen Heller will understand how well qualified 
he is to carry out his plan. At the same time it must not be under 
stood that these Studies are. mere copies of Chopin. They are 
written in the composer’s own style, and are frequently most elegant 
and original, only they always keep in view the special purpose for 
which they were composed. The pianoforte student will heartily 
welcome these choice and brilliant studies.” 


The Music Trades Review. —‘‘ The idea is admirable, and it has 
been carried out by M. Heller with all his accustomed skill and 
elegance. Of course, the figure on which each Study is constructed 
is borrowed from some composition of Chopin ; but nevertheless the 
music is in many instances fresh and charming, as well as thoroughly 
well qualified to fulfil its purpose. The Studies are for advanced 
players, and it is safe to predict that they will quickly gain a place 
among standard works of their class,” 
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